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The documentation of the New York Times for June 1950, the report of the U.N.C.K. 
(A/1350), the First Committee, the Senate sub-committee hearing, and the comparison of the 
DPRK's proposals with those of a former State Department official looking forward toward a 
peaceful settlement were prepared by the editor of this special issue—Ruth Crawford France 
Norrick. Gerald Cook served as managing editor of this issue. 


At the time of the outbreak of the Korean war she was a member of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations—publications officer for UNICEF. She had previously been with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in Washington. Since leav- 
ing the United Nations she has been engaged as a writer and editor, and has been active 
nationally in the peace and civil liberties struggles. She is now living in Gary, Ind.,° and 
antong other interests is Midwest contributor to The Daily World. 
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ASTOR LENOX AND THDEN FOUNDATIONS 


October 1971 
ADDENDUM 


As this issue of Korea Focus goes to press the United Nations 
Assembly rejected by a vote of 68 to 28, with 22 abstentions, a re- 
quest presented by the permanent representatives of 20 countries for 
debate on the Korean question at the 26th session of the U.N. 

The proposal as presented by the U.N. delegations of the Mon- 
golian Peoples Republic, the Soviet Union, Romania, Bulgaria, Byelo- 
russia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, the Ukraine, Algeria, 
the Peoples Republic of the Congo, Guinea, Iraq, Mauritania, the 
Democratic Peoples Republic of Yemen, Somalia, the Sudan and Syria 
called on the United Nations to discuss and act on: 

1) “Withdrawing the United States Army and all other foreign 
troops occupying South Korea under the flag of the United Nations.” 

2) “Dissolving (UNCURK) the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea.” 

The proposal further requested that the questions be discussed 
as separate items, issuing explanatory notes on these propositions. 

According to The New York Times (September 25, 1971), the 
General Asesmbly . . . “recommended that the annual Korean debate 
be cancelled until the next year to give the North and South Koreans 
a better chance in the talks begun recently between the Red Cross 
representatives.” 

“... The fight to postpone the debate has been led by Britain, 
strongly supported by the United States and most of the other West- 
ern countries.” 

British Ambassador, Sir Colin Growe, with the usual arm twisting 
of the United States delegation, argued for the defeat of the 20- 
delegation proposal, by using the Red Cross talks as a maneuver, so 
typical of imperialist diplomacy. 

Sir Colin Growe, while referring to the Red Cross talks as “a 
hopeful development,” together with the United States State De- 
partment, is apparently alarmed by the possible consequences of 
such talks, which could eventually lead to the unification of Korea. 

The Executive Board of the AKFIC condemns this action im- 
posed on the United Nations General Assembly by the United 
States-British imperialist steam-roller. 


The British-American assertion that the United Nations’ discus- 
sion would interfere with the talks between the Red Cross Rep- 
resentatives, is a transparent excuse for avoiding the disclosure of 
American imperialist occupation of South Korea and of the mounting 
world pressure to have it removed. 

We hold on the contrary, that this is a most opportune time 
to discuss these issues honestly and openly. 

The Korean people, North and South, want to unite their 
country independently and peacefully; if the talks at Panmunjom 
are “a hopeful development,” then we urge that to amplify this hope 
requires expanding the discussion between both sides and _neces- 
sitates dealing with all outstanding issues. 

This can only be realized by the United Nations removing, now 
and forever, the major obstacle to such negotiations, namely, United 
States imperialist occupation troops and nuclear weapons which are 
now on the soil of South Korea—in the name of the United Nations! 

The Korean nation and people have been divided for 26 years. 
Why must they be forced to suffer this division any longer? The 
only reason is the presence of United States troops in South Korea. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD—AKFIC 
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Page 65 (Page 3 of Cover): In listing members of the AKFIC 
Executive Board, the titles of Ruth Gage-Colby and Ruth Crawford 
France Norrick should be Vice-Chairwoman, and those of Joe Walker 
and Andrew Stapp should be Vice-Chairman. 

Page 2: Under the heading of CONTENTS the article entitled 
“A Creature of the C.I.A.” is by Prof. Fred J. Carrier. 

Page 51: The Sub-head in the left-hand column should read 
“A Vice-President Makes a Long-Range Commitment.” 
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Dispelling the Myths 


The genesis of the Korean War as set forth 
in this issue of Korea Focus is made available 
at a particularly well-timed moment in the affairs 
of nations. Without further delay the myths 
about Korea must be abolished once and for all 
to avoid the perpetuation of a shameful record. 
Then, with the truth known, a course can be 
adopted that will provide the Koreans, among 
the most ancient and gallant of Asian peoples, 
the opportunity to decide their own destiny. 

A fact all too little known was that in 1945, 
a united, independent People’s Republic repre- 
senting all Korea had actually been established 
in Seoul. Incredible as it may seem, the United 
States armed forces on their arrival, suppressed 
it, calling their action a security measure! 

That “Cold War” concept of security had al- 
ready become inextricably bound with the no- 
tion of containing Communism and Communists 
—the precedent for a U.S. officer’s infamous for- 
mula in the war against the Vietnamese: “We 
had to destroy the village in order to save it.” It 
is beginning to be understood that “it” does not 
refer to the village or even the country, but 
rather to a way of life that is ours not theirs. It 
is the “free world” and that is allegedly what is 
being “saved.” 

The United States, having succeeded in dis- 
banding a broadly representative government in 
the South, proceeded to install a rightist tyranny 
under Syngman Rhee. That government was so 
unacceptable to the people of the South that 
they roundly defeated it in the election of May 
30, 1950. That defeat, as the documentation here 
shows, opened the way for the re-unification of 


By RUTH GAGE-COLBY 


Korea through national elections. The hope was 
that a national assembly might be convened, in 
Seoul, that August, to mark the fifth anniversary 
of the defeat of the Japanese. 

That eventuality, great as its promise was for 
the Korean people, was only part of the impend- 
ing change that held the world’s hope for peace 
at that time. The People’s Republic of China 
was almost certainly to be seated when the 
United Nations met at Lake Succes that Septem- 
ber. Trygve Lie, the first Secretary General of 
the United Nations, had seen that as a necessity 
if the United Nations was to be saved, and had 
traveled to Paris, Moscow, London and Washing- 
ton to prepare the way. 

The prospective seating of the People’s Re- 
public of China—and all that would follow from 
it was what held the attention of world capitals 
in June 1950. It was not to be. 

The high drama—and the tragedy—are recount- 
ed here, in the documentation of the New York 
Times for the month of June, and in the report 
of the United Nations Commission on Korea 
(A/1350). The search for the truth about what 
happened in Korea that June continues, all the 
while the United Nation carries the burden of 
having its name used for a “police action” car- 
ried on by one of its powerful member nations. 

This tragic action, was a futile, savage attempt 
to destroy the North Korean government and 
bring the whole country to victorious unification 
vnder the bright blue flag of the United Nations, 
but of course—under the aegis of the United 
States. It wrought catastrophe upon the Korean 
people, devastated their land from one end to 


Ruth Gage Colby, who is a vice chairwoman of AKFIC, has long been a leader in the peace 
movement in the United States, and has been associated wtih the United Nations from the 
beginning. She is now United Nations correspondent for the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. As a writer and speaker, and organizer, she has been in the forefront of 
the struggle against war, and preparations for war, not only in her own country, but in asso- 
ciation with counterpart groups in many countries. She has long been identified with peace 
groups in Japan in their efforts to hold the world’s attention to the ever-present danger of 
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another, killed two million and wounded three 
million, and, to the horror of the United Nations, 
the later stages of the war were designated 
“Operation Killer!” In the fury of the battle more 
American soldiers lost their lives than in the 
Pacific theater of World War II. China was 
provoked into entering the war; China’s enmity 
and most of Asia’s was incurred against the 
USA whose fortunes of war went so awry that 
General Douglas MacArthur, the Supreme Com- 
mander, was recalled by President Truman for 
fear of his waging “a preventive war” against 
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China. The Joint Chiefs of Staff unexpectedly 
supported the President in the ouster while 
General Matthew B. Ridgeway, who succeeded 
General MacArthur, declared that “we are fight- 
ing the wrong war, against the wrong enemy, 
at the wrong time and place.” 

This summary of events, seen from both the 
United Nations and the United States approach- 
es, will hopefully so clarify the uncertainties that 
new bold, imaginative steps will be taken with 
confidence in the exercise of all peaceful means 
of building peace in Asia and in the world. 


Many Autumns Have Passed 


This American-Korean Friendship and Infor- 
mation Center was organized early in 1971 for 
a two-fold purpose: 

1. To inform the American public of the 
facts concerning conditions in both North 
and South Korea, and of the United States’ 
involvement in the area. 

2. To rally the American public behind a 
demand for a genuine pull-out of all U.S. 
military personnel and materiel, and for an 
end to all military assistance to the govern- 
ment of South Korea. 

Our list of initiating sponsors includes men 
and women from a broad range of occupations 
and interests. While individually we represent 
a number of philosophical and political beliefs, 
we are all of an anti-imperialist persuasion, and 
are united in our deep feeling of opposition to 
aggressive war and our desire for friendship 
and peace among nations. In particular, in our 
opposition to the U.S. war of aggression in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia, we stand 
with the great majority of the American people 
who now demand complete, total and immediate 
withdrawal of American troops from Indochina. 
We are emphatically a peace organization rep- 
resenting the interests of our people and our 
nation, the United States. 

Many of us have seen many autumns, to use_a 
Korean expression, and well remember that Sun- 
day in June 1950 when our hopes for peace 
through the United Nations were so cruelly set 
back with the outbreak of fighting along the 
38th parallel. We are joined now by men and 
women from a generation that until recently 
knew only the official—-and generally accepted 
version—of the origins of the Korean war. Their 
own experience, though, with the war of their 
time, has brought them to a questioning of that 


Dr. Parsons is chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy, University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


By DR. HOWARD L. PARSONS 
Chairman, AKFIC 


other imperialist adventure. That such a descrip- 
tion can be used is a measure of the distance 
we have come, in understanding, from the start 
of the Korean war to the wind-down,” if it 
proves to be that, of the war in Indo-China. 
Publication of the Pentagon Papers, whatever 
else that may have accomplished, has brought 
under questioning our whole post-World War 
II policies and premises. 

The situation in Indo-China today rightly has 
first claim to attention, but the “powder-keg” 
situation in Korea must not be allowed to con- 
tinue. As Americans we share the responsibility 
for the existing and growing division of that 
country. As Americans we have the clear and 
unmistakable duty to inform ourselves about the 
situation there, and to act in any way we can, 
and wherever we are, to make certain there is 
not another Korean war. 

Our object, therefore, is to alert and organize 
the people of the United States in a demand 
for the complete withdrawal of all U.S. troops 
from South Korea and an end to all military in- 
volvement there. 

We believe that the United States’ invasion of 
Korea—an early step in the post-war imperialist 
expansion of the United States into Asia—and 
the continued division of that suffering land—are 
a tragedy for the Korean people, and a threat to 
world peace. 

That danger is well described in a letter to 
the New Mobilization Committee from Yong- 
jeung Kim, president of the Korean Institute in 
Washington (Nov. 1969): 

“If the United States stays in Korea to keep 

its friends in power, Korea may soon turn 

into a second Vietnam. Peace in Vietnam 
alone will not stop American bloodshed in 

Asia. A greater menace is building up in 

Korea. Evil forces are fanning flames which 

can scorch the earth. The American people 

should be alert to this smoldering danger 
before it is too late.” 

November last, the same Mr. Kim sent a cable 
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to President Park Chung Hee, in Seoul, saying 
in part: — 

“We must get out of this vicious circle 
before our nation disintegrates under the 
pressure of foreign intervention and internal 
dissension . . . We must restore the honor 
of our beloved Korea ... We must be the 
masters of our own country and run it our- 
selves under whatever political sytsem our 
people may choose. Until then we are not 
free and independent.” 

We are united in our conviction that the path 
to peace is withdrawal of U.S. troops and ma- 


teriel, and the abandoment of the policies of 


“Japanization” of Korea and of encouraging 
“Asians to fight Asians.” We are ashamed of the 
cruelty, cynicism, racism and deceit that have 
permeated the policies of our government in 
Asia. We are angry, too. 

The United Nations this year will once more 
will take up “the Korean question.” To us it is 
a matter of grave concern that that world body, 
which has dealt with this question for many 
years through the U.N. Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) 


> 


has done nothing constructive. The reason, as 
many U.N. observers know, is that the Com- 
mission is dominated by the United States. We 
fervently hope that the delegations at the United 
Nations, who will have “the Korean question” 
for decision will take seriously the facts and 
suggestions for action which we have brought 
forward in this first issue of Korea Focus. 

It is no less important that this information 
get to our own decision makers in the U.S, 
Congress, many of whom had no part in that 
earlier commitment of American armed forces 
in Korea. With the truth at hand they can act, 
as many are acting in the matter of Vietnam, 
to force a change of policy. 

It is important, too, that the record be set 
straight for those now coming into responsibility 
for public affairs. Korea can be a lesson. 

For a]]l these reasons we ask your help now 
in providing the means whereby Korea Focus 
and other material can be given the widest pos- 
sible distribution. We are entirely dependent 
for support upon those who believe in our pur- 
poses. We operate on a shoe string. We need 
more shoe-strings. We appeal to you. 


What You Can Do 


1. Your Senator and your Representative will be sent a copy of Korea Focus. Each has already 
received a copy of our position paper— Operation Warshift. Urge them to join with you in 
exerting pressure on the Nixon administration for the immediate withdrawal of all U.S. armed 


forces and materiel from South Korea. 


2. Write to Secretary of State Rogers urging that the American delegation to the United 
Nations cease its opposition to the presence of a representative of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea in the First Committee’s consideration of “the Korean question.” 


Urge, too, that the delegation cease its opposition to the withdrawal of “United Nations 
and all other foreign troops occupying South Korea under the flag of the United Nations,” 
and ask that it vote for the dissolution of the United Nations Commission for Unification 


and Rehabilitation of Korea. 


3. Write to the Secretary General of the United Nations, and get your organizations to 
take an active role in bringing an end to the United Nations’ involvement in Korea. 


Support Korea Focus 


Subscribe today. Bring the magazine to the attention of others who should be interested. 
See that your local library has a copy, and your local newspaper. 


fortune; 


Such a tide was coming in, that early summer 
of 1950. Many had reason to watch in order to 
take advantage of it. 

Trygve Lie, then Secretary General of the 
United Nations, was one. He saw the tide as an 
opportunity “to save the United Nations.” He 
had just returned to Lake Success, then head- 
quarters of that world body, from a visit to 
Premier Joseph Stalin, in Moscow May 15. Be- 
fore that he had seen Premier Georges Bidault 
in Paris, May 3; Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
in London, April 28; and President Harry S. 
Truman in Washington May 29. 

The Secretary General had undertaken that 
journey to prepare the way for seating the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly when the United 
Nations met at Lake Success that September. 
That eventuality would open the way for the 
return of the Soviet Union. It had absented itself 
since January from United Nations bodies in 
order to protest the denial of the Chinese seat 
to the PRC in favor of the United States-sup- 
ported government of Chiang Kai Shek on For- 
mosa, the island now called Taiwan. 

Others who saw that tide coming in were 
watching north and south of the 38th parrallel 
in Korea. They had good reason to hope, or to 
be afraid, for on May 30, in a United Nations- 
observed election south of the parallel, the 
United States-supported government of Syng- 
man Rhee had been badly defeated. 


The Fateful Month of June 1950 


By RUTH CRAWFORD FRANCE NORRICK 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves 
Or lose our ventures.” 


Julius Caesar 


None watched that flood tide more closely, 
though, and more fearfully, that those responsi- 
ble for guiding the destinies of the United States 
of America. , 

The record is in the New York Times. It is 
compiled here to show the relationship of the 
moves and countermoves made in “the affairs of 
men” that June of 21 years ago. All must some 
day be read against the other first-page account 
of the political repression that was taking place 
in this country—the trial and conviction of the 
Rosenbergs to raise the spectre of treason; the 
activities of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, and the conviction of the defiant 
“Hollywood Ten;” the trial and conviction under 
under the Smith Act of the leadership of the 
Communist Party; the McCarthy Committee—it 
was an ugly and fearful time, especially for those 
who had believed that with the end of World 
War II, a new ordering of the affairs of men 
and nations would take place. The United Na- 
tions stood as the expression of that hope. 

The record outlined here can be read even 
now against that little-known, and even less 
considered, United Nations Commission’s report 
on Kora-A/1350,—that follows. Together they 
have still to be read, and considered, along with 
the documentation from the “Pentagon Papers,” 
or their equivalent for Korea. 


The dates given in this record in italics refer 
to the articles published in the N.Y. Times. 


JUNE 1: Independents win Korea election. 
Vote regarded as a rebuke to the Rhee regime’s 
police methods. Many of the outsiders who were 
elected were persons whom President Rhee and 
his police said had a “Red tinge.” 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, addressing 
informal joint session of Congress, outlines U.S. 
“Cold War” policies. 


JUNE 38: Text released of Secretary Acheson’s 
statement on arms aid program made to Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees, and to Mutual Defense Assistance Project. 
Attention given to need to block Communists 
in Asia, Sensitive situations reported in the 
Philippines, Korea, Indo-China, Burma, Thai- 
land, and the newly created United States of 
Indonesia. He asked for $1,222,500,000 program 
—$1,000,000 for the North Atlantic; $120,000,000 
for Greece and Turkey; $27,500,000 in Iran, the 
Philippines and Korea; and $75,000,000 in the 
general area of China. Justification: 


“The future course of events in Southeast 
Asia, in the Philippines, in Korea and in 
Japan, as well as in China proper, are of 
great importance to the security of the 
United States. Our policy is and must be 
devoted to doing everything within our 
power to prevent the further spread of 
Communism.” 


JUNE 6: Bill signed authorizing $100 million 
in economic aid to South Korea. 


In Tokyo, General Douglas MacArthur ordered 
the Japanese government to ban all 24 members 
of the Central Committee of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party from public affairs in Japan. 


The Formosa Delegate on the Security Coun 
cil likened the Secretary General to Prime Min. 
ister Chamberlain—[the pre-war leader accuse¢ 
of appeasing Hitler]—in his efforts to seat Pei 
ping, or as it is now called, Peking. 


JUNE 2: Secretary General preparing a re. 
port to Security Council on his recent “exploring” 
mission to Washington, London, Paris and Mos. 
cow, with his suggestions for reducing the in. 
tensity of the “Cold War.” 


General Douglas MacArthur 


JUNE 7: At Lake Success the Secretary Gen- 
eral made his report not to the Security Council, 
but to an assemblage of delegates from the 59 
Member Nations. He warned that the question 
of which government should represent China 
was blocking any “significant progress” on his 
program for achieving peace through the United 
Nations. 


In Japan the “Reds” denounced General Mac- 
Arthur's ban, and called for a general strike. 
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John Foster Dulles 


JUNE 8: The Secretary General's 10-point 
peace proposal, along with his report of his visit 
to world capitals, was denounced by the For- 
mosa envoy, but backed in most other quarters. 


Secretary of State Acheson reported “cool to 
Lie’s peace plan.” He accused the Kremlin of 
using co-ercion in the United Nations. He held 
Soviets responsible for impasse over China, and 
assailed Russian boycott of the United Nations. 
In Tokyo, ban against Communists extended to 
staff of “Red” paper (Red Flag). Other repres- 
sive measures were either contemplated or taken 
by the Japanese government. 


John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser to the 
Secretary of State, to make inspection tour, go- 
ing to Korea and Japan. 


JUNE 9: North Korean radio called recent 
election in south fraudulent, and appealed for a 
general election to be held in August throughout 
Korea, for purpose of establishing a government 
for the entire country. 


JUNE 10: United Nations Commission on 
Korea accepted invitation of North Koreans, by 
radio, to come to border and receive copies of 
election proposals. 7 


JUNE 11: Eight C-47’s to go to Indo-China 
to start United States Asia Arms aid. 

China’s position in the United Nations near 
showdown, with the Secretary General still try- 
ing to make adjustment. France reported favor- 
ing representation by the Communists who 
“hold nearly all of that country.” That would 
mean that six of the 11 members of the Security 
Council regarded “Mao’s regime as the proper 
government of China.” A shift of one more coun- 
try, Egypt being likely, would mean that the 
Chinese Communists would have the necessary 
votes to unseat the delegate of Chiang Kai Shek 
in the Council, and “presumably such an out- 
come would bring the delegations of Peiking 
into all organs of the United Nations.” 

In Korea, John Gaillard, an American, serving 
as acting deputy and principal secretary of the 
U.N. Commission on Korea, crossed the 88th 
parallel to meet three North Koreans, and to 
receive copies of appeal for national elections, 
to prepare way for re-unification. First face-to- 
face contact with Communist North, after “two 
years of futile efforts to negotiate unification of 
a divided Korea.” 

Mr. Gaillard arrived at the parallel at 3:30 
p-m., but had to wait three hours while ex- 
changes of rifle fire took place. Several thousand 
rounds were fired from pill-boxes which marked 
every hill-top in the area. After an officer silenced 
the South Koreans, the North ceased firing, and 
the crossing was made. 

After the conference the three North Koreans 
he had met crossed into South Korea on a 
“peace mission”, and were arrested. 

The South Korean government announced that 
any South Koreans accepting the invitation set 
forth in the “appeal” would be considered 
“traitors.” 


JUNE 12: On Formosa, two generals, a 
colonel, and a woman were “shot in the back 
of the head.” They had been charged with being 
agents of the People’s Republic of China. One of 
the men was the former deputy security chief; 
another, former deputy minister of defense. 


JUNE 13: In Tokyo, police conducted raids 
on “Red centers”, and confiscated documents. 
Communist Party was reported going under- 
ground; its top leaders arrested. 


_ JUNE 14: Secretary of State Acheson rejected 
Secretary General’s plans for more peace talks 
with Soviet leaders. 

In Dallas, Tex.; Secretary Acheson declared that 
the United States could not insure its own peace 
and security through isolation, appeasement or 
“preventive war.” Instead, he said, this country 
must strengthen “the free world” militarily to 
prevent aggression. 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, and 
Omar N. Bradley, chief of Joint Chief of Staff, 
to fly to Tokyo to confer with General Mac- 
Arthur. Ambassador Dulles to meet with Gen- 
eral MacArthur after Korean inspection tour. 


General MacArthur expected to tell visiting 
Americans that the United States, in its treaty 
negotiations with Japan, should hold bases there, 
and that support for such a move was growing. 
Japanese government seen as acquiescing. 


“Japan cannot be left unprotected,” and in 
the view of the Occupation Chief, “only the 
United States is in a position to make a guaran- 
tee effective, whether offered by the United 
Nations or the United States unilaterally.” 


Conservative government wants U.S. forces to 
remain “to put down internal disorder such as 
the Communists are trying to provoke.” 


Japanese Cabinet agreed on measures to sup- 
press anti-United States demonstrations planned 
by Left students during Americans’ visit. 


President Elpidio Quirino, in Manila, after 
200-mile inspection tour of islands, warns Fili- 
pinos against Communists, but also against 
“American imperialists who are publicly advo- 
cating intervention.” The Communist aim, he 
said, was to spread fear and demoralize the 
country so that it would easily fall. The “other 
enemies” are those constituting themselves men- 
tors in the Philippines’ political and economic 


life who are urging “our mother country” [U.S.] 


to intervene and take possession of our land 
with the excuse that to do. so would prevent 


country’s falling into hands of the Communists.” 


Ambassador Dulles: leaves Washington. 
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JUNE 16: U.S. military installations valued at 
$8,500,000 given to the Philippine government. 
In return U.S. Navy received bases in areas of 
Sangley Point and Cavite. Understanding was 
that U.S. garrisons would remain on the bases. 


JUNE 17: Secretary Johnson and General 
Bradley, enroute to Japan, confer in Manila with 
President Quirino. Talk was “satisfactory.” 

In Tokyo, ban against political mass meetings 
and demonstrations extended to cover all of 


Japan. 


JUNE 18: U.S. Senators Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire and William F. Knowland of Cali- 
fornia urge United States to seek to replace Lie 
as Secretary General unless he withdraws pro- 
posal to seat Communists. 

The first Nationalist post-war governor of For- 
mosa—General Chen Yi, a former aide of Chiang 
Kai-Shek—was shot to death with the General- 
issimo’s approval. He was accused of having 
conspired. with: the Communists. 


JUNE 19: Seeretary Johnson and General 
Bradley arrive in Tokyo for “momentous” talks 
with General MacArthur on the United States 
position in the “seething Orient.” A vital subject 
was an early peace treaty with Japan, and con- 
tinued use of the military base there. 

Ban on public rallies in Japan to be lifted 
June 25. 


ee 


JUNE 20: Ambassador Dulles visits the 38th 
parallel. In speech to newly-elected National 
Assembly in Seoul, he gave assurance of con- 
tinuing U.S. aid, and predicted that “the Com- 
munists would eventually lose their grip on 
North Korea.” 

Secretary Johnson and General Bradley hear 
General MacArthur’s views on America’s posi- 
tion in “Communist-troubled Asia.” He was ex- 
pected to tell the visiting chiefs Formosa still 
could be saved from the Chinese Communists, 
and that U.S. equipment should be rushed there 
and to Southeast Asia. 

‘Virtually no news was filtered out of head- 
quarters.” Persons presumably well-informed 
hinted, however, that the briefing had covered 
a broader field than had originally been expect- 
ed. Talks believed to involve U.S. military secur- 
ity in the Pacific and Asia. 

Statement issued: 

“The purpose of Secretary Johnson's visit 

is to inspect installations and organization 

of the Far Eastern Command, and does not 
involve the political situation in the Far 

East.” 

A “reliable U.S. officer” in Tokyo said that the 


Gen. Omar Bradley 
and Defense Chief 
Louis Johnson Visit 
General MacArthur 


Defense Secretary was leaning “our way”, mean- 
ing that U.S. aid would be forthcoming to keep 
the Chinese Nationalists’ “island bastion” out of 
Communist hands. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, for 
the second year, voted $75,000,000 in arms aid 


for the China area. 


JUNE 21: Secretary General Lie to make a 
second trip to Europe at end of June in attempt 
to bring about admission of Communist China 
—and return of the Soviet Union—to the organi- 
zation before the General Assembly meeting in 
September. He was to speak in London July 3 
before the United Nations Association of Great 
Britain, with Prime Minister Attlee and Anthony 
Eden, leader of Conservative Party, sharing the 
platform. His reasons for addressing himself to 
London and Paris, rather than to Washington, 
were obvious. It is clear that “whatever may be 
the personal views of Secretary Acheson, the 
United States will continue to oppose admission 
of Communist China. It is equally clear that 
whether or not the Kremlin really wants Peiping 
admitted*, the Soviet Union will not end its boy- 
cott of United Nations organs until this is done.” 

A change in Britain’s position would undoubt- 
edly influence waverers, notably France. Were 
France to do so, it was believed that Egypt 
would supply the remaining vote needed in the 
Security Council. Communist China would then 
be admitted; Soviet representatives would re- 
turn . . . and the way would be opened for a 
special high level session of the Council as pro- 
posed by Secretary General Lie. 

“It should be noted that Mr. Lie’s interven- 
tion has received a much warmer welcome in 
the Soviet Union and France, and to a somewhat 
less extent in Britain, than in the United States. 
From all information available here, the United 
States is the only country that has produced 
attacks on Mr. Lie like that made the other day 
by Senator William F. Knowland of California 
and Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
who called him a ‘tool of Communism’. ” 

The British, furthermore, were reported to be 
supporting a move to seat the “Reds” at meet- 
ing of UN Economic and Security Council in 


*(The line that the Soviet Union did not really wish 
to see China admitted was to be used later as an 
“explanation” of why the Northern Koreans had been 
“permitted” to attack). 
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To Save the 
United Nations 


Trygvie Lie 


Geneva July 3—a first positive move toward 
breaking the deadlock. 

Secretary of State Acheson, at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., in a 3% hour speech, warned 
governors conference that a divided United 
States might let the Soviets win in Europe and 
Asia “without a shot.” He declined to talk about 
China, Japan and Korea on ground it would not 
be appropriate to do so while conferences were 
going on in Tokyo. Said one Democratic govern- 
or: “He scared hell out of us.” 


JUNE 23—Ambassador Dulles in Tokyo 
strongly indicates that the Western Powers were 
expected to offer Japan a peace treaty similar to 
the one with Germany where the military gov- 
arnment of the Allies has been removed, but the 
“defense” forces remain. Subject to be discus- 
sed at meeting of American chiefs. Although the 
United States has no intention of “picking up 

rizes around the world” in the form of military 
bases, nevertheless it is the definite policy of the 
United States to preserve peace, justice and 
security in this part of the world as well as the 
Western part of the world. 
Principle of bi-partisan support for U.S. policies 
seen being established by the Dulles’ visit. 


Question of Formosa under constant review. 


General MacArthur said to be considering 
possibility of sending Soviet mission home on 
grounds its members were boycotting the Allied 
meetings in Tokyo, and “hence had no function 
here.” 


JUNE 24 Secretary Johnson and General 
Bradley enroute to Alaska after talks with Gen- 
eral MacArthur on “questions of U.S. defenses 
in the Far East.” 


Dulles’ mission held by Japanese leaders to be 
discussion of “appropriate measures of defense 
against invasion.” 


At a Lake Success press conference Secretary 
General, in an angry exchange with Chicago 
Tribune reporter. Asked if he had ever been a 
Communist the Secretary General reported, 
“You shouldn’t transfer this conference down to 
that level.” He told of receiving letters from 
many countries regarding his intervention. They 
ran 100 to one in favor of his aims. 


He restated his previous announcement that 
he would not be a candidate for another term. 
(The Nationalist Chinese representative had 
threatened to veto his re-election. ) 


Such were the comings and goings in high 
places when the news came, in a United Press 
dispatch, of the outbreak of fighting along the 
38th parallel. How the news came, and the 
moves that followed, are headlined here. 


JUNE 25 


Norra Korea INvApDES SoutTH KOREA: 
DECLARES WAR 
FIGHTING On BORDER 


COMMUNIST REGIME ATTACKS REPUBLIC 
UNITED STATES HOLDING SOVIET RESPONSIBLE 
Pied To U.N. LIKELY 


(U.P.) “The Russian-sponsored North Korean 
Communists invaded American-supported Re- 
public of South Korea today, and their radio 
followed it up by broadcasting ‘a declaration of 
war. ”* : 


Scout Set To AppeaL To U.N. 


One Washington dispatch: “No indication that 
U.S. intends to take direct military action of its 
own in defense of South Korea. Another said 
that all Army combat units had been alerted for 
tests to determine how quickly they could start 
moving toward ports of embarkation. 

General MacArthur meets with Ambassador 
Dulles. 


*The UN Commission’s report, cabled to the United 
Nations, says that although the declaration of war was 
rumored over Pyongyang radio, no confirmation was 
available from any source. President Rhee, the Com- 
mission said, was not treating the broadcast as an official 
notice. 
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JUNE 26 
UN Catts For CrEAsE Free IN Korea 
DEMANDs NorTH WITHDRAW TROOPS 
At request of U.S. Ambassador Gross, Secre- 
tary General calls emergency session of Security 
Council. It acts swiftly. By vote of 9-0, with 
the Soviet Union absent and Yugoslavia abstain- 
ing, Council finds North Korea guilty of break- 
ing the peace, and demands withdrawal of 
troops and an immediate cease fire. Action based 
on report of U.N. Commission in Seoul. 


Devastation in the name of the United Nations. 


The Council rejected a Yugoslavian resolution 
calling for a cease fire, but without a demand 
for withdrawal; and an investigation to deter- 
mine the facts. On that vote Norway, Egypt and 
India abstained. 

United States was rushing arms “by pre-arranged 
plans” to South Korea. Sizeable quantities being 
sent by General MacArthur under air and naval 
escort to “shift balance.” 

General MacArthur and Ambassador Dulles 
confer. 


= 


President Harry Truman 


South moves its capital 20 miles. 


President Truman (June 26) warns that the 
nations supporting the U.N. Charter could not 
tolerate a “wilful disregard of the obligation to 


. 
| JUNE 27 North Korean tanks enter Seoul; 
, 
_ keep the peace.” 

' 


UN Commission on Korea tells the UN “the 
cease fire order may be academic in view of the 
deteriorating situation.” 


Possibility raised that the United States would 
ask Security Council to use its own troops in 
Korea. Move considered improbable in view of 
the situation. 


| 
| 


JUNE 28 

TruMAN Orpers U.S. Am, Navy Units To 
Ficut In Arp Or Korea 

U.N. Councm. Supports Him 

Our Fryers IN ACTION 

SEVENTH FLEET Guarps: FORMOSA 


More Arms Arp To PuitiepInes AND FRENCH 
INpDo-CHINA 
The headlines above crowded together recall 


the moves made on June 27, 1950 that the world 
lives with today. 


President Truman’s action came first. That day 


he made known these decisions: 


e US air and sea forces were to assist South 
Korea. 

e The Seventh Fleet would guard the straits 
of Formosa “to prevent an attack on For- 
mosa” from the Chinese mainland. 

e US forces were to be strengthened in the 
Philippines. 

e Military assistance would be given to 
France and the associated States in Indo- 
China, and a military mission would be 
dispatched there. 

Ambassador Austin was to report these steps 

to the United Nations. 

At 10:45 that night, at Lake Success, the 
Security Council voted seven to one to use armed 
force “to repel the invasion.” The vote, which 
was on a U.S. Resolution, committed the United 
Nations to an action already undertaken by the 
United States of America. The vote was: 

In favor: United States, France, United 

Kingdom, Nationalist China, Cuba, Ecua- 

dor, Norway. 

Opposed: Yugoslavia. 

Abstaining: India and Egypt. India later 

supported the action. 

The flood tide was rolling in, and as it came 
news that would otherwise have been on the 
first page was lost in the charges and counter- 
charges breaking upon the United Nations, the 
United States, and the 38th parallel in Korea. 
Even the United Nations Commission’s “sug- 
gestion” to the Security Council that it give 
consideration either to asking both parties to 
agree on a neutral mediator to negotiate peace 
or asking a Member Government to undertake 
immediate negotiations—even that was relegated 
to the inside pages. Had the suggestion been 
taken—who knows? 
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Those inside pages, too, carried the first word 
from north of the parallel—a communique from 
the Korean Ministry at Pyongyang (Tass, June 
26, under a Moscow dateline June 25). It warn- 
ed that unless the “puppet” government of 
South Korea ceased its risky action in the region 
of the parallel—one recalls the long wait of the 
UN Commission’s representative at the paral- 
lel while the shooting went on—South Korean 
authorities would have to bear full responsibil- 
ity for all the serious consequences. A second 
communique, same source, told of an attack 
north of the parallel by the South Korean “Army 
of National Defense”, and of its being repulsed 
by guard detachments of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and units of the People’s 
Army. 
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The United Nations in session. 


In Washington, the director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Rear Adm. Roscoe N. Hil- 
lenkoetter, convinced the Senate appropriations 
committee that his organization had not been 
taken by surprise, as some critics had charged 
when the Communist forces of North Korea 
pushed across the 38th parallel.* 


*The nature of the North Korean forces could have 
come as no surprise to any one concerned, for such 
information had been a matter of investigation by the 
UN Commission. As late as May 12, the Chief of In- 
telligence of the Korean Army had been before the 
Commission, and had given it detailed information on 
the United States role in building up South Korean 
forces. (A/1350) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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So was the war begun, that Sunday in June 
21 years ago. The hope for peace that was 
washed away in that “flood tide” is poignantly 
recalled in a letter to the world’s people from 
Trygve Lie who, as Secretary General of the 
United Nations, had tried to save it for them. 
He had risked the displeasure of its most power- 
ful member by trying to open the way for the 


The United States military keeps Korea a di- 
vided nation—in the name of the 
United Nations. 


The Letter That Was 
Never Read 


By TRYGVIE LIE 


People’s Republic of China to take its rightful 
place in that assembly of nations. 

The letter was his way of expressing his grati- 
tude for the support he had needed, and re- 
ceived. Ironically, its release date fell on the 
same day that the news broke of the outbreak of 
hostilities along the 38th parallel. 

The text follows (Times, June 26): 


“IT should like to reply to the many people 
and organizations that have written or tele- 
graphed me concerning my efforts to further 
the cause of peace through the United 
Nations. 

“The phrase that strikes home to me most 
directly in many of the letters is ‘our United 
Nations.’ Letter after letter urges me to do 
everything to save ‘our’ United Nations. 
“It is in truth ‘our United Nations’—every- 
body’s United Nations. You and I are work- 
ing together. The United Nations is a 
people’s organization, and all the people— 
every one—has a share in deciding its des- 
tiny and the destiny of the world. 

“You have wriitten me from various parts of 
the world—from farms, villages, schools, 
factories. You who are young have written 
and you who are older. And I have received 
many, many letters from mothers and from 
veterans. 

“Many of you have asked me what you 
can do to help strengthen the United 
PIaRIONS.. « a « 

“First let me tell you that you already have 
helped. Letters such as yours gave me the 
feeling of encouragement—that I was work- 
ing with millions and millions of people 
everywhere. .. . 

“For my part I pledge you this: that I and 
the Secretariat staff will do our best to carry 
on the work for peace. .. . We feel that it 
is the most important task in the world 
today.” 


# 
& 
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Korea in the name of the United Nations. 
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A/1350 Report of the 
United Nations Commission 
in Korea 


Chapter I. The Fact of Aggression. “On 
Sunday, 25 June 1950, at 1:30 p.m., the Com- 
mission was officially informed by the 
foreign minister of the Republic of Korea 
that the territory of the Republic had been 
invaded early that morning by the armed 
forces of the North Korean authorities, and 
was still under attack all along the 38th 


parallel.” 


That was the “fact of aggression,” as set forth 
in Document A/1350, the report of the United 
Nations Commission then in Korea. 

That first chapter tells of the meetings that 
followed, and the decisions made, in Seoul, first 
with the President of the Republic of Korea and 
then with the United States Ambassador, John 
J. Muccio. An appeal for a cease fire was broad- 
cast, The government, the report states, had not 
made any plans to appeal to the Security Coun- 
cil, but there would be no objection if the Com- 
mission, or “the government of the United 
States” brought the new turn of events to the 
attention of the Security Council.” 

The Commission immediately drew the atten- 
tion of the Secretary-General to the situation. 
The full report, though, was not transmitted 
until 4 September. 

By that time, a full-scale war, under the au- 
thority of the United Nations, was being fought 
in Korea. The Seventh Fleet of the United States 
Navy was in the straits of Formosa. A $50,000,- 
000 loan had been made to the French to help 
them in their doomed effort to hold onto their 
former possessions in Indo-China. The first hot 
war battle of the cold war had been unleashed. 

Twenty-one years later, the United Nations 
is still officially the guardian of the peace along 
the 38th parallel in Korea. Sixty-four thousand 
American troops are stationed south of that line. 


South Korea itself today has a standing army of 
620,000 men, the world’s fourth largest army, a 
force of 2 million armed men, and an armed 
constabulary of many thousands. 

The United States-supported Republic of 
Korea would thus seem to be safely in the keep- 
ing of its protectors. Elsewhere, though, in that 
vast Pacific area drawn into the United States’ 
protective orbit that fateful week in June, the 
break-away is proceeding apace. 

American military forces, for all their might, 
have been unable to do any better than the 
French in holding onto Indo China; the Chiang 
Kai-sek government on Formosa is an embarrass- 
ment to its long-time protectors, and that “enemy 
across the straits,” the People’s Republic of China 
is about to take its rightful place in the United 
Nations. 

There remains Korea, divided still at that 
38th parallel, and there remains that UN dcou- 
ment, a document that did not reach the United 
Nations until 10 weeks after that “Fact of 
Aggression” it describes. Not that it would have 
mattered had the Delegates on the Security 
Council had it when the commitment was made! 
That august body—the Soviet Union absent— 
noted, and that was all, the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that the Council give “consideration 
to either inviting both parties to agree on neutral 
mediator to negotiate peace or requesting a 
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Member Government undertake mediation.” 

The concluding sentence of that message to 
the Security Council reads: 

“Danger is that critical operations now in 
progress may end in a matter of days and 
question of cease-fire and withdrawal North 
Korean forces suggested Council resolution 
prove academic.” 

It is perhaps academic today to read that 
43-page report except for the interest it may 
have to those trying to get at the truth of why 
the United Nations permitted itself to be drawn 
into such a “peace-keeping” adventure. UN Doc- 
ument A/1350 needs to be read, though, along- 
side the running report in the New York Times 
(May-June 1950) of three concurrent develop- 
ments: 

(1) Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s effort 
to bring about the seating of the People’s 
Republic in the United Nations; 

(2) The crushing defeat of the American- 
supported government of Syngman Rhee in 
the May 1950 elections in South Korea, 
and the possibility that defeat opened up 
for the re-unification of Korea; and 

(3) John Foster Dulles’ presence in Seoul 
to confer with the defeated Rhee, at the 
same time the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Omar Bradley, and the Secretary 
of Defense, Louis Johnson, were in Tokyo 
conferring with General Douglas MacArthur, 
then Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers in Japan. 

A/1350 should be read, too, alongside Modern 
Korea, by Kim Byong Sik, a South Korean now 
living in Japan, who is an elected deputy to 
the Supreme People’s Assembly of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea. This was published in 
1970 by International Publishers. His account of 
the portentious situation existing in South Korea 
that June is something other than that in the 
United Nations’ report. In the UN report, events 
he describes are relegated to footnotes in small 
print, or, when in the text, are accounts of un- 


2 warranted maneuvers on the part of the North. 


So is history written! 
“The blind men and the elephant’—but they 


were not blind, those “honorable” men who 


made up the United Nations Commission on 


_ Korea. They were delegated to the Commission 


from Australia, Nationalist China, El Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines and Turkey. The 
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Commission’s field observers were military men 
from Australia, Canada, El Salvador and the 
Philippines. 

The acting head of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, in Seoul at the time, was an American, 
John P. Gaillard. 

Not one among them was from a socialist 
state? That they were entrusted with respon- 
sibility bespeaks their “objectivity”; they would 
never have been appointed had there been 
the least suspicion that they were not in 
sympathy with the primary purpose of that 
Commission. That purpose, however stated in 
General Assembly terms, was to keep South 
Korea from being taken over by the Communists 
—the ever-present fear in United Nations’ halls 
and conferences from the time it was first 
“seized” with the Korean question in 1947, on 
through 1950-53, and—perhaps in lesser measure 
—to date. 

Anp WuHat Was THE KOREAN QUESTION? 

It was one thing to the Korean people, north 
and south: how to rid their country of the line 
arbitrarily drawn across it at the war's end in 
1945. Until that division could be overcome the 
people could not take their destiny in their own 
hands, as they had struggled to do through 35 
years of Japanese occupation and war. 

The question was quite another to those 
“seized” with the problem of holding that arbi- 
trary division until such time as the North 
would cease its trouble-making so that the 
American-sponsored, United-Nations supported 
“democratic” government in Seoul could become 
the government of all Korea. 

The question was still another to the “Cold 
War strategists” who needed Korea as the key- 
stone of their plan for control of the entire 
Pacific area. 

Little stood in the way of carrying out that 
plan for Korea except the Korean people. That 
is a fact the United Nations’ reports uninten- 
tionally makes clear in Chapter II: The Origin 
and Nature of the Struggle in Korea. 

By agreement of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and China, when the Allies should 
be victorious Korea was to become “free and 
independent.” That agreement was first reached 
in Cairo in December 1943, and re-affirmed in 
Potsdam, July 1945. When the Soviet Union 
entered the war against Japan, 8 August, it 
expressed its agreement. Its Far Eastern forces 
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joined the Korean revolutionary forces in an 
encirclement of Japanese troops occupying the 
Korean peninsula. 

At the war's end, 14 August, the United 
States proposed, and the Soviet agreed, that the 
38th parallel become the dividing line for the 
surrender of Japanese troops in Korea. Those 
north of the line were to surrender to Soviet 
forces already there; those south, to the Ameri- 
cans who could be brought there. 

The general expectation, of course, was that 
the two occupying powers were to be there only 
until such time as an all-Korean government 
could be established. The Koreans, who had 
been planning, and fighting, for years for that 
day of independence, did not wait to be told 
what they must do. On 8 September, 1945, a 
popular front government, the Korean People’s 
Republic replaced the Japanese authorities, set 
up a capital at Seoul, and sought to exercise 
political authority over all Korea. It was headed 
by a non-Communist newspaper editor, Lyuh 
Woon Hyon, who expected to establish cordial 
relations with the American occupation army in 
the belief that United States’ authorities would 
acknowledge the popularity of his government. 
The U.S. command, though, rebuffed his efforts, 
replaced his administration with Japanese, and 
suppressed his administration entirely in Decem- 
ber 1945. 

At the same time it brought Syngman Rhee, 
an American-educated Korean living in exile in 
Washington, home to Korea, and put him for- 
ward as the American-approved leader. 

That same month, the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union 
met in Moscow. They proposed that a provisional 
Korean national government should be estab- 
lished under a 5-year international trusteeship. 
It was to be established in consultation with 
“Korean democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions.” 

Disagreement followed immediately, and in- 
evitably, over what was “democratic.” 

The United States charged that had Soviet 
restrictions been allowed, only “one minority 
group” would have been involved. The Soviet 
Union counter-charged, claiming that only three 
democratic parties were on the United States’ 
approved list, and further claimed that “certain 
important democratic parties had been de- 


barred.” 


Syngman Rhee 


The United Nations report, in its account of 
this development, goes on: 

“There can be no doubt that the dis- 
agreement constitutes the root of the present 
conflict. Behind this disagreement lay dif- 
ferences in outlook and policy. These differ- 
ences did not spring from local causes, or 
from anything inherent in the Korean situa- 
tion itself. They were a manifestation of 
those wider differences which have become 
so marked a feature of the international 
scene.” (Emphasis added.) 

The Commission’s bias comes forth in the 
words that follow: 

“It can now be inferred, in the light of 
all that has happened in Korea since the . 
initial agreement that the United States 
policy had no other objective than the crea- 
tion of an independent and democratic 
Korea, democratic in the commonly accepted 
sense.” (Emphasis added. ) 

Objectivity required, though, that this should 
also be said: 

“However, it may also be inferred that, 
had the policy of the United States pre- 
vailed, it would hardly have resulted in the 
retention by popular vote of the Kim Il 
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Sung regime in North Korea, the regime 
established by the Soviet military command 
after the liberation, which is still ruling in 
the North of Korea [1950], and which 
carries the responsibility for the aggres- 
sion.” (Emphasis added. ) 


But—to return to the period that followed the 
Moscow Declaration of December 1945—in June 
1947, after a complete break-down in negotia- 
tions, the Korean question was taken to the 
United Nations on the initiative of the United 
States. A United Nations Temporary Commission 
to Korea was established with “the right to 
travel, observe and consult throughout Korea, 
to safeguard the elective process, pursuant to 
elections to be held for the entire country not 
later than 31 March 1948.” 

That directive, though, was made after the 
defeat of two Soviet counter-proposals. One was 
that “elected representatives of the Korean 
people from North and South should take part 
in the UN in the discussion of this question.” 
The second was that the United Nations recom- 
mend to the occupying powers in Korea “the 
simultaneous withdrawal of their troops from 
southern and northern Korea in the begining 
of 1948, thereby leaving to the Korean people 
itself the establishment of a national govenment 
of Korea.” 

“What could have been so wrong about doing 
just that?” one asks now, but the United Nations, 
as then constituted, refused. In consequence, 
the Soviet Union refused to participate in the 
work of the Commission. Likewise, North Korea. 

The Korean question then resolved around the 
wisdom, and propriety, of holding an election in 
the South alone. In February 1948, the General 
Assembly said proceed, the stated hope being 
that “the establishment of a sovereign govern- 
ment in South Korea” would ultimately bring 
about “the full co-operation of all Koreans.” 

Elections under United Nations’ supervision 
were held in South Korea on 10 May 1948. 
They were boycotted by the opposition parties. 
The “extreme leftists’ were in any case out- 
lawed. On 12 July that year the Republic of 
Korea was proclaimed, and on 20 July, Rhee 
was elected President. On 15 August U.S. mili- 
tary authorities formally relinquished power, but 
at the request of the National Assembly, U.S. 
military forces remained. 
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Kim Il Sung 


Now, turn to Mr. Sik’s account of that very 
same period. First, let it be noted that the 
Kim I] Sung referred to so slightingly in the 
UN report, as having been put in power by the 
Soviet occupying force, was not someone with- 
out credentials. As early as the 1930’s he was 
leading Korea’s revolutionary forces against the 
occupying Japanese, and preparing for a “gen- 
uine people’s government.” National liberation 
and social revolution were to go hand in hand. 
Revolutionary cadres for establishing people’s 
power were trained in the course of that bitter 
anti-Japanese struggle, and in the liberated areas 
and guerilla bases throughout Korea, in the 
second World War period, people’s revolutionary 
governments were established. 

Kim Il Sung might have been, as Ho Chi 
Minh in Vietnam was, the leader of the whole 
people, but hardly had the Japanese surrendered 
when it became clear that was not to be. His 
country had to contend now with the United 
States of America. 

Kim proceeded to build a strong base in the 
North—the Provisional People’s Committee. It 
put through a thorough-going land reform that 


actually gave land—and freedom—to the peasan- 
try. It nationalized the key industries, and took 
over, without compensation, the enterprises 
owned by the Japanese and “traitors” who had 
fled with them. Democratic social reforms, in- 
cluding women’s liberation, were enforced. And, 
a revolutionary armed. force was organized that 
in February 1948 became the Korean People’s 
Army. (Note it was not the North Korean 
People’s Army.) That year Soviet troops were 
withdrawn. 
| Meanwhile the first democratic elections in the 
history of Korea had been held (3 November 
| 1946), and the People’s Committee of North 
Korea was created, in February 1947. It func- 
| tioned through people’s assemblies of provinces, 
cities and counties. 


Contrast that development with what took 
place in the South, using against Mr. Sik’s 
account: 

United States forces occupied the area below 
the 38th parallel on 8 September, 1945. People’s 
committees that had been set up after liberation 
| were ordered disbanded. “Reactionaries at home 
and abroad were gathered in South Korea, and 
| former agents of Japan became ‘stooges of US. 
imperialism.’ ” 
| Economically the new overlords suited the 

economy to that of the United States. They 
“disposed at will” of factories and enterprises 
formerly owned by Japanese. “Enemy assets” 
were sold to pro-Japanese elements, traitors, 
“sreedy” businessmen and American enterpre- 
neurs. 

Instead of distributing land to the farmers, 
as was done immediately in the North, the 
Americans simply renamed the Japanese holding 
company, and “began to exploit the farming 
masses more ruthlessly than had the Japanese 
imperialists.” 

As for a government, the Americans had Syng- 
man Rhee. Whatever he was to others, to Kim 
Il Sung and his followers, he was a “puppet 
of U.S. imperialism.” 

His candidacy had set off a sharp and violent 
“national salvation” struggle. The election of 
May 1948 that resulted in the establishment of 
the Republic of Korea, with Rhee as its head, 
is described in the Commission’s report, but no 
mention is made of a counter-vailing move made 
at just that time by Kim Il Sung. He submitted 
a draft constitution for the whole country, and 
proposed the election of an all-Korea supreme 
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legislative assembly, through a general, direct, 
equal and secret ballot. He called on the poli- 
tical parties and social organizations of South 
Korea to hold a South-North joint conference 
to oppose the proposed “separate election,” and 
to discuss ways and means of saving the nation. 

Such a joint conference was actually held, at 
Pyongyang, on 20 April 1948. There the “boy- 
cott” of the election in the south was decided 
upon, the boycott merely mentioned in the UN 
report. 

Furthermore that “general election” was held, 
on 29 June 1948 for the purpose of organizing 
a supreme legislative organ, as had been pro- 
posed by Kim. These are the astounding figures: 
99.97 per cent of the eligible voters in North 
Korea participated, and 77.52 per cent in the 
south, “despite ruthless oppression by the United 
States and its stooges.” A total of 572 deputies 
was elected, and, in September that same year, 
the Supreme People’s Assembly met in Pyong- 
yang. They met, and named the country the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, adopted 
a constitution, and established a government 
headed by Premier Kim I] Sung. 

Who were the people of the South who par- 
ticipated in that election? Were they, perhaps, 
those who were barred from taking part in that 
UN-supervised election? Are they the people who 
are mentioned later in the UN report as being 
under suspicion when the second “national elec- 
tion” was held in the “Republic of Korea,” in 
May 1950? Were they the “subversives” out- 
lawed under the National Security Act, passed 
by that first National Assembly? 

Read Paragraph 154, Chapter VI, The General 
Election of 1950, in that UN Commission’s 
report. 

“Proclamation of the elections had been 
accompanied by directives from the Presi- 
dent, the Minister of Home Affairs and other 
high officials. Their purpose was to ensure 
the conduct of the elections in a free 
and democratic atmosphere. This action 
attracted particular interest because of the 
intention expressed by “middle-of-the- 
roaders” and some alleged leftists to partici- 
pate in the elections. These candidates had 
boycotted the elections in 1948 on the 
ground that elections in South Korea alone 
would make unification more difficult. This 
action had made them suspect in the eyes 
of the [Rhee] administration.” 
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All candidates in that election, the UN reports, 
urged unification by peaceful means. 

That “free” election, from other paragraphs 
in the UN report, would seem to have been 
“free” in the sense that elections today in South 
Vietnam come under that description. In April 
and May 200 “underground” agents of the South 
Korea Labour (Communist) Party, whose ac- 
tivities had been brought to an end under the 
National Security Act, were rounded up. As the 
campaign progressed more and more announce- 
ments were made of the arrests of candidates 
and their managers and supporters. “With- 
drawals from the campaign,” said the Com- 
mission, “took place in sufficient numbers to 
suggest the use of pressure.” It further stated that 
“This interference was directed not only against 
those suspected of belonging to or sympathizing 
with subversive elements, but also against those 
who opposed government policies. . . . Persons 
who had associated in the past with leftist 
groups or who had favored the controversial 
North-South Conference were either placed 
under pressure to withdraw from the campaign 
or obliged to conduct it under serious handi- 
caps.” 

Nevertheless, concludes the United Nations 
report: 


“It is the view of the Commission that 
notwithstanding some cases of interference, 
the voters were able to exercise their dem- 
ocratic freedom of choice and cast their votes 
accordingly.” 


What might have been said, instead, is that 
despite the interference, the arrests and impri- 
sonments, the terror, those permitted to vote 
overwhelmingly defeated the United States-sup- 
ported candidate, Syngman Rhee, and all those 
associated with him. Only 31 members of that 
first National Assembly were returned to office, 
and its two leading parties suffered “a heavy 
defeat. losing 70 percent of their strength in the 
Assembly. Out of 210 members, 133 were elected 
as independents.” 

Return again to the report of the United Na- 
tions Commission. 

Chapter II is headed: “The Policy of Aggres- 
sion of the North Korean Authorities.” 

The opening paragraph needs to be considered 
against the foregoing account, taken from Mr. 
sik’s book, of the attitude of Kim II Sung’s gov- 
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ernment toward the American occupation of 
South Korea, and particularly the circumstances 
of that May 1948 election and the setting up of 
the Syngman Rhee government, and its subse- 
quent defeat. 


A/1850 reads: “... This act of aggression 
[June 1950] by North Korea was preceded 
by sustained efforts to undermine and 
weaken the Republic of Korea. It was part 
of the North Korean authorities to encom- 
pass by these efforts the downfall of the 
Republic or, failing that, so to enfeeble the 
government that it could not long resist their 
ultimate consideration.” 


An aggrieved tone pervades the whole account 
of what to the Commission’s members was a 
slight not to be borne. The North Koreans would 
have nothing to do with the Commission, and 
constantly berated it in broadcasts heard of 
course, throughout the country. It was impos- 
sible, reads the UN report, to cross the parallel 
to assist in the holding of “free and independent 
elections in North Korea” of “even to ascertain 
whether the frequently vaunted claims of the 
North Koreans to possess already a truly demo- 
cratic form of government are borne out by the 
FACtS 

That attitude, the report goes on, was hard for 
the Commission to understand. (Where they not 
honorable men, and were they not there under 
the awesome authority of the United Nations?). 
They quote, though, an “indication” of the rea- 
son for this reluctance. It is taken from the text 
of a broadcast appeal on 7 June 1950 by the 
Central Committee of the Democratic Front for 
the Attainment of Unification of the Fatherland. 
It follows: 


“From this appeal it would appear that 
the Commission was unwelcome in North 
Korea as having been dispatched to Korea 
by the ‘hand-raising’ majority subservient to 
the United States government within the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 
and also because ‘the United Nations Com- 
mission on Kprea is publicly supporting 
brutal oppression against progressive per- 
sons, democratic political parties and social 
organizations, terrorism against the people, 
indiscriminate mass killing, and the suppres- 
sion of the people’s movement—all these car- 
ried out by the Syngman Rhee gang.’ ” 
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The Commission though, considered that the 
reluctance of the North Korean authorities to 
deal with it would be more easily understandable 
on the supposition that travel and observation 
in North Korea, and consultation with its peo- 
ple, would have “revealed to the world” the true 
nature of the regime and its policy. That it could 
have been otherwise seems not to have crossed 
the minds of those gentlemen with such high cre- 
dentials from the non-socialist world! 


They quote, as “part of the policy of aggres- 
sion of the North Korean authorities,” the “in- 
flammatory propaganda of Radio Pyongyang— 
“often very cleverly designed to play upon the 
prejudices of the difficulties of special popula- 
tion groups.” 

They are indignant—the proper word—over the 
“carefully planned campaign to infiltrate thou- 
sands of guerillas and political agents through 
the north-south mountain chain with a view to 
attacking the Republic’s military and_ police 


forces and to subverting the people by propa- 
ganda.” 


They were aghast at the “exhortations” of the 
North Korean authorities by radio to foster in- 
surrection, and they quote the Letter Of Appeal 
broadcast of 13 January 1950. It is a plea for 
“peaceful unification of the Fatherland” and a 
call to the people to rise up against foreign ag- 
gressors. One paragraph reads: 


“Your vicious enemy is none other than 
the traitor Syngman Rhee, who is bending 
his efforts to make out of you traitors whose 
crimes could not be purified for thousands 
of autumns to come, by cheating you into 
directing your guns of injustice at the bo- 
soms of the people.” 


They cite, too, the increased tension along the 
38th parallel, but surprisingly report a sharp de- 
cline in raids along it: from 527 in August to 25 
in December 1949. What incidents there were, 
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Turning a nation into a U.S. imperialist colony—in the name of the United Nations. 


the Commission believed, were in the majority 
of cases deliberately provoked by North Korean 
forces. They accepted the assurance of the chief 
of the United States military Advisory group— 
Brigadier General W. L. Roberts—that the United 
States was itself standing in the way of any 
overt action on the part of the South Koreans. 

The Commission lastly cites as evidence of 
aggression the North’s “deceptive appeal for 
unification by peaceful means.” 

But, was it deceptive? 


What the Commission’s report leaves out at 
this point is the circumstance under which that 
appeal was made: the previously described de- 
feat of Syngman Rhee’s government in the gen- 
eral election of 30 May 1950, supervised by the 
United Nations Commission itself. 

Is it so strange, then, under that circumstance, 
that the North Koreans should think the time 
might be at hand at least to talk of re-unifica- 
tion of the Fatherland? 

That “deceptive” appeal was issued early in 
June, immediately after the election, by the 
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Democratic Front for the Attainment of Unifi- 
cation of the Fatherland. Three steps were pro- 
posed: (1) a meeting, from 15 to 17 June, either 
at Haeju or Kaesong, of representatives of all 
democratic and social organizations of both 
North and South to discuss and decide upon mat- 
ters of procedure; (2) a general election, be- 
tween 5 and 8 August, to establish a unified 
supreme legislative organ; and (3) convocation 
of that legislative body at Seoul on 15 August, 
the fifth anniversary of Korea’s liberation from 
the “yoke of the Japanese regime.” 

Note that the meeting was to be held at Seoul, 
not in Pyongyang. 

The text of the appeal, according to the broad- 
cast, was to be distributed to specified political 
parties and social organizations and individuals 
in the “southern half,” and to selected South 
Korean leaders of both right and left, and—sur- 
prisingly—to the United Nations Commission on 
Korea. 

The UN Commission report draws this conclu- 
sion: 

(Continued on page 39) 


The Soviet Union 
Speaks for Peace 


The question uppermost in the minds of those 
who followed the news, as well as many of those 
who were making it, that terrible week of June 
twenty-one years ago, was “Would the United 
Nations survive?” But, to know the answer to 
that, one had to have the answer to another 
question, “What would the Soviet Union do?” 

The commitment placing the United Nations 
under the command of the United States in Ko- 
rea—it amounted to that—was made in the ab- 
sence of the Soviet Union from that world body. 
Had it been there its veto would have prevented 
any such commitment. Had it been there, who 
knows? 

For what seemed to be the best of reasons at 
the time the Soviet Union had “taken a walk” 
and the delegates from the other socialist coun- 
tries had walked out with it. They had done so 
to protest denial of China’s seat in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. That seat continued to 
be occupied by the United States-supported 
government of the Republic of China—the 
Chiang Kai Shek “clique” on Formosa as the 
Soviets contemptuously called it. That “clique” 
had fled there from the mainland in 1949 when 
the Communist-led revolutionary forces took 
power. 

A great shift, not only in the balance of power, 
but in the whole direction of the United Nations 
would take place if the People’s Republic of 
China were seated on the Security Council. A 
prospect not to be borne by the United States 
of America! 

The outbreak of fighting along the 38th paral- 
lel in Korea that Sunday in June, twenty-one 
years ago, put an end to the possibility that the 
People’s Republic would occupy China’s seat. 
It might have meant too, the Soviet’s withdrawal 
from the United Nations, and with that with- 


drawal, the end of that world body. It could 
have gone the way of the League of Nations. 

But, the Soviet Union did not withdraw. 

Its first challenge to the legality of the United 
Nations’ commitment in Korea came in a note 
to Trygve Lie, reported June 29 by Tass. The 
Security Resolution, the note read, had no legal 
force since it had been passed without the ap- 
proving vote of the five Permanent Members 
of the Security Council. China’s vote had been 
cast by the Nationalists who had no right to it, 
and the Soviet Union had not been present. 

Pravda, quoted in the New York Times, charged 
that Truman’s order committing American forces 
was evidence that American ruling circles, no 
longer content with preparations for aggression, 
had gone over to acts of aggression. With its 
“characteristic unceremoniousness as regards in- 
ternational law,” the United States was grossly 
trampling on the UN Charter, acting as if the 
UN organization did not exist. And, “in under- 
taking its openly aggressive act . . . the Amer- 
ican Government set itself the aim of confront- 
ing the United Nations with a fait accompli. 

Fait accompli it surely was. The tide had been 
seized at the flood by the United States of Amer- 
ica, and measures taken that day were of such 
far-sweeping importance that the world itself, had 
it been given time to reflect, could only have 
stood in awe at the daring—and the complete- 
ness—of what was done. 

Twenty “autumns” have passed, to use the 
Korean measure of time. Twenty “autumns” for 
those who were seeking the unification of their 
country when that tide came in! 

The 38th parallel, still guarded in the name 
of the United Nations, now divides Korea into 
two parts. One is the nation that socialists have 
rebuilt on the ruins left when the invading armies 
under General MacArthur’s command pushed 
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north to the Yalu River, there to be met and 
turned back by the Chinese. The other half is 
the American-supported, American-Japanese- 
exploited Republic of Korea. The line that 
marks the separation is a measure of latitude, 
through mountainous terrain. It is not something 
that can be photographed, like the Berlin Wall, 
but it is even more effective than the “wall” in 
keeping Koreans from contacting Koreans no 
matter how close the ties. To cross into the south 
is to risk imprisonment or death. 

e Nationalist China still holds the Chinese 
seat in the Security Council, and the Chiang 
Kai-Shek government still holds authority in 
Formosa. 


e US. military bases are still in Japan, and 
relations are “cordial,” to say the least, between 
the Japanese and American power-seekers in 
that part of the world. 


e The Philippines, too, still has American 
bases, and a “friendly government,” though one 
often beset by anti-American protest demonstra- 
tions. 


e There remains only French Indo-China to 
be taken into the accounting of the measures put 
in force by the United States on June 27, 1950. 
Indo China—Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia—and 
the world knows the story there. 


The Soviet Indictment of U.S. Intervention 
and the Illegality of the U.N. Decision 


Now all these “autumns after” the beginning 
of those years of carnage, there is occasion, per- 
haps, to read the indictment made by the Soviet 
Union at the time. It is in the form of a statement 
made in Moscow by Andrei A. Gromyko, then 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. It 
was carried as a Reuters dispatch, and ironically, 
was published in the New York Times July 4. 

The points made are these: 


(1) The attack was initiated by South Korean 
authorities in border areas of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic, and was the result 
of a plan prepared in advance. Documentation 
of that charge included statements by Syngman 
Rhee and his mentor, John Foster Dulles, and 
the head of the American administration of help 
to Korea. Testifying before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives May 
15, the last named official had said that 100,000 
soldiers and officers of the South Korean Army, 
fitted with American equipment and trained by 
the American military missions, had “finished 


_ their preparations,” and “could start a war at any 


time.” Cited, too, were the visits made by De- 
fense Chief Johnson and General Bradley to 
General MacArthur in Tokyo just prior to the 
outbreak, and particularly, Dulles’ conference 
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Andrei Gromyko 


with Rhee in Seoul, and his address to the “Na- 
tional Assembly.” 

(2) When it became clear, in the first days of 
fighting that the Rhee “terrorist” regime was 
about to fall, the United States passed openly 
to intervention in Korea, moving from the initial 
commitment of naval and air forces to ground 
troops, and from the initial announcement that 
American forces should be used only in South 
Korea, to air attacks on Pyongyang and other 
cities. 

(3) The United States government, “compel- 
led to consider the fact that the American people 
do not wish to be entangled in a new war adven- 
ture,” is attempting to justify its intervention by 
contending that the intervention was undertaken 
by the Security Council. What happened in real- 
ity was that the United States began its armed 
intervention before the Security Council had 
been called into session, and without consider- 
ing what its decision might be. Only after the 
accomplished fact did the Security Council set 
its seal on the U.S. resolution. 

(4) The Security Council's action was illegal 
in that it did not have the supporting vote of the 
Five Permanent Members of the Security Coun- 
cil, and it was in violation of the Charter’s ban 
against intervention in the internal affairs of a 
country. That “illegal” resolution was put 
through the Security Council only because of the 
great pressure of the United States government 
on the Council's Members. The Security Council 
had become a “kind of branch of the State De- 
partment,” and “an obedient tool” for the pol- 
icies of the American ruling circles. 

The Secretary General was derelict in not 
drawing attention to the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings. 

What, Gromyko asked, were the real aims of 
the American armed intervention in Korea? 

They were, he charged, to grab not only the 
southern but the northern half of Korea, to de- 
prive Korea of national independence, prevent 
creation of a single democratic Korean state, and 
“to establish by violence in Korea an anti-na- 
tional regime which would allow ruling circles 
of the United States to transform that country 
into their colony.” 

The indictment continued on to other action 
taken by the “government that was assuming the 
role of gendarme of the peoples of Asia.” Of 
special moment now is the way the Soviet 


spokesman then interpreted the United States in- 
clusion of “French” Indo-China under its pro- 
tectorate. In ordering accelerated aid to France 
the United States was “kindling war against the 
Vietnamese people for the sake of supporting 
the French colonial regime.” 

What should be done? 

This, after all these years, is what the Soviet 
Union at the time, said should have been done: 


“The United Nations will accomplish its 
obligations concerning the maintenance of 
peace only if the Security Council will de- 
mand the absolute cessation of the Ameri- 
can military intervention and the immediate 
evacuation of the American armed forces 
from Korea.” 


A meeting of the Security Council had indeed 
been scheduled, but for no such undoing of 
what had been done. Its purpose was to co-or- 
dinate the various offers of military assistance 
coming from Member countries. The offers were 
not many, and they were not for much. 

The Soviet Union was there, though, for the 
July 31 session, and its ambassador, Jacob Malik, 
presided, in due order. He proposed that the 
first item should be the seating of the People’s 
Republic of China and the second, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. Instead, the 
Council adopted a United States proposed reso- 
lution calling on all nations not to aid North 
Korea. 


Jacob Malik 
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The U.S. Imperialist 


Takeover in the Pacific 


On June 25, 1950, when the Korean war broke 
over an Asia that was advancing in liberation, I 
was in the Sierra Madre mountains of the 
Philippines. My Filipino wife and I were sitting 
on the bamboo flooring of a makeshift hut in a 
guerilla camp of the Hukbong Magapalayang 
Bayan, the Army of National Liberation of the 
Philippines. We were listening to the daily news 
broadcast from Manila on a small radio with a 
none-too-clear sound. 

The news of the outbreak of war in Korea 
startled us, but as we heard reports of early 
victories by the army of the People’s Republic 
of Korea we were greatly cheered because we 
saw this as an important complement of, and aid 
to, our own struggle in the Philippines. We 
accepted without a shadow of a doubt that the 
Korean conflict had been provoked by the im- 
perialist policy makers of the United States, a 
belief reinforced by the fact that the armed 


By WILLIAM J. POMEROY 


struggle in the Philippines had also been forced 
on the Filipino mass movement in 1946 at 
American direction in order to eliminate pop- 
ular resistance to the neo-colonial treaties and 
agreements being imposed on the newly-inde- 
pendent country. To us, a victory of the Korean 
people would immeasurably enhance Filipino 
chances of gaining full liberation. 

At that time the People’s Republic of Korea, 
along with the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
had been able to put into effect a socialist pro- 
gram of development—the first in Asia. 

A People’s Republic of Vietnam had come into 
being, but had been thrown too early into a war 
of survival against French colonial aggression to 
start building its own liberated society. The 
victory of the Chinese revolution was still too 
recent (indeed, liberation was still in progress, 
Hainan having been freed in April 1950 and 
Taiwan looming as the next target for the 
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Chinese Red Army) for a program of building 
to be visible. In Korea, however, socialist con- 
struction had been under way. The Philippine 
Huk movement had obtained a copy of the land 
reform law of the People’s Republic of Korea. 
We had reproduced and distributed it through 
the movement early in 1950, for discussion in 
regard to the formulation of our own land pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore, the liberation struggle of the 
Korean people was well-known to Huk leaders 
and admired by them. One of the books circu- 
lated among us, as I recall, was The Song of 
Ariran by Nym Wales, the biography of a Korean 
leader who went under the name of Kim-san. 

At the beginning of 1950 the Philippine libera- 
tion movement had high hopes for its own vic- 
tory. In January it had declared the existence 
of a revolutionary situation and had called upon 
the Filipino people to overthrow the “imperialist 
puppet regime.” On March 29 a widespread 
series of attacks had been launched at govern- 
ment garrisons and had so panicked the regime 
that a ready launch was moored in the Pasig 
River next to the Malacanang Palace, to evacu- 
ate President Quirino and his aides at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Government troops were demoral- 
ized. The nation was on the brink of an economic 
and political crisis directly traceable to American 
neo-colonial policies. 

Within the Huk movement we debated what 
the American imperialists would do in Asia. 
Some were so confident as to think that the 
United States would pull out of Asia militarily 
and would make its adjustment with the new 
people's power existing and emerging. On that 
June day when we listened to the radio report 
of war in Korea it began to become clear that 
on the contrary the decision had been made to 
make a general counter-revolutionary assault on 
all the forces of liberation in Asia. 

A rapid succession of events gave credence to 
this belief. On June 27, the same day that Presi- 
dent Truman ordered full-scale U.S. military in- 
tervention in Korea, he announced that “I have 
similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing 
of military assistance to the forces of France and 


' the Associated States in Indochina and the dis- 


patch of a military mission to provide close 
working relations with those forces.” 
The preparation for this latter move had ac- 


' tually been made several months previously. It 
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had begun with the United States recognition, 
on February 7, 1950, of the French puppet Bao 
Dai regime in Saigon. That action was followed 
by Secretary Dean Acheson’s announcement on 
May & that “the United States government, con- 
vinced that neither national independence nor 
democratic evolution exist in any area dominated 
by Soviet imperialism, considers the situation to 
be such as to warrant its according economic 
aid and military equipment to the Associated 
States of Indochina and to France in order to 
assist them in restoring stability.” An American 
Special Technical-Economic Mission was set up 
on May 25 to implement that decision. 

By August 2 a U.S. Military Assistance Advis- 
ory Group (MAAG) had arrived in Saigon, and 
the bloody road to involvement in Vietnam was 
wide open. 

For the Filipino people the repressive pattern 
was clamped into place with equally well-pre- 
pared smoothness. Two days after his announce- 
ment of direct intervention in Korea and Viet- 
nam, President Truman declared on June 29 that 
he was sending an economic mission headed by 
Daniel W. Bell to the Philippines “to make rec- 
ommendations on measures of self-help which 
might be undertaken by the Philippine Govem- 
ment itself, and to make recommendations on 
the ways in which the United States might be 
helpful.” 

The Bell mission had actually been decided 
upon in February, one month after the Philippine 
liberation movement had declared the existence 
of a revolutionary situation in the country. It was 
designed to recommend emergency economic 
and political measures to halt the deterioration 
of the Quirino government’s political control. 
It was not, however, the only step. Simul- 
taneously a military mission headed by John 
Melby was dispatched to the Philippines, and a 
CIA misison headed by “Wild Bill’ Donovan 
arrived in Manila. 

There was already a Joint U.S. Military Advis- 
ory Group (JUSMAG) in the Philippines as a 
consequence of a neo-colonial Military Assist- 
ance Agreement in 1947. This moved in at the 
behest of a Melby Mission decision to take full 
command of the Philippine armed forces. The 
then Secretary of National Defense, Ruperto 
Kangleon, who had not pressed the anti-Huk 
campaign with much enthusiasm, was ousted 
and a Filipino hand-picked by the JUSMAG 


and the CIA, Ramon Magsaysay, was installed in 
his place. Magsaysay’s puppet master was then 
Col. Edward Lansdale, later picked to play the 
same creator role of Ngo Dinh Diem in Vietnam. 
The Lansdale-Magsaysay case was duplicated 
throughout the departments of the Philippine 
government; the 1950 Quirino-Foster agreement 
placed American advisers at all levels of the sup- 
posedly independent regime. 

In our guerilla camps in the Philippines we 
soon came under attack by a Philippine army 
completely reorganized, equipped and directed 
by an American interventionist military group. 

The planned United States moves included a 
further step of far-reaching importance: within 
a few days of the outbreak of war in Korea 
President Truman ordered the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, based in the Philippines, to sail into the 
Formosa Strait and to act as a defensive screen 
to prevent the People’s Republic of China from 
liberating Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 
American imperialists thus used the Korean war 
as the pretext to block the Chinese revolution 


from extending to all Chinese territory. 

Without the means provided by the Korean 
war, and by the hysteria around, none of these 
interventionist moves in Asia would have escaped 
condemnation and protest internationally as well 
as by the American people. They represented 
a well-planned strategy for counter-revolution- 
ary aggression, to reverse the tide of liberation 
in all of Asia. 

This was acutely understood and felt by the 
Huk liberation movement in the Philippines, 
which was suppressed by the weight of military 
intervention. However, as we fought we took 
note of the fact that the people of the People’s 
Republic of Korea and their allies among the 
people in the unhappy south of that country had 
battled an American army of aggression to a 
standstill, with the aid of their socialist allies, 
and had drawn the line showing that the balance 
of forces in the world was turning against such 
imperialist aggression. To the Filipino and other 
peoples in Asia this meant great hope for the 
success of their own future struggles. 


William J. Pomeroy being interrogated by captors. 
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D. N. Pritt 


and for no good purpose on the side of th 
The original Korean War of 1950-53 serve 
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I welcome the foundation of the American-Korean Friendship and Information Center as 
an invaluable aid to the formation of a healthy and well-informed public opinion in the United 
States, which can assure that there shall not be yet another encouragement to “Asians to 
Fight Asians,” which would no doubt lead to millions from other Continents joining in. 

Surely the ordinary decent citizen of the United States has by now enough experience of his 
government’s meddling in Asian affairs, and of people like himself being bamboozled by propa- 
ganda into supporting such meddling, to put his foot down and say: “Never again!” 


learn that the ever-present danger of the revival 
e armistice of 1953 had the substantial merit of 
bringing to an end for at any rate a time the horrible and useless slaughter for which the 
United States government was in truth responsible; but it had no other merits. It did nothing 
to avert the continuous danger that war might break out once again, with renewed slaughter, 
e south (the Republic of Korea) and its patrons. 
d, and any revival of it would serve, only that 
frustrating negation of all hopes that the various sections of the world might live in real peace, 
without endless armament expenditures, that negation of peace called the “Cold War,” based 
on what a great German writer has described as the principal lunacy of our epoch, “anti-Commu- 


I am very sad, but not really surprised, to 
of the war in Korea is now becoming acute. Th 


The Search 
for the Truth 
About Korea 


D: N. Pri, Q.C. 
London, June 1971 
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D. N. Pritt, Queen’s Council and former mem- 
ber of Parliament, is a lawyer and politician of 
worldwide renown. He has long been engaged in 
fighting Fascism and in favor of the Socialist 
countries. He has participated in many of the 
most notable struggles of our times. 

He refused to accept the official version about 
the start of the Korean war. All the while the 
war was going on, and in the armistice period 
since, he has sought to get at the truth of what 
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he calls “one of the most costly and murderous 
swindles in history.” 

That the North could have started the war 
was inconceivable: its every effort at the time 
was directed toward bringing about the unifica- 
tion of the country, a prospect that held the 
hopes of Koreans in both the north and south 
after the defeat of the American-sponsored 
Syngman Rhee regime in the May elections. Nor 
could Mr Pritt accept any part of the whispered 


accusation that the Soviet Union had had any 
part in it. The Soviet Union would “in any case 
never have wished or encouraged any such 


move—indeed would have stopped it if it could.” 
At the same time he had reason to think the 
United States might well have encouraged South 
Korea to attack the north. 

He gathered the evidence, almost wholly from 
American material in the beginning, and as 
time went on from other sources including docu- 
ments and film captured by North Korean forces 
when they took Seoul. 

And, as he gathered the evidence he sought, 
against great odds, to make it known. He was 
joined in the effort, independently, by Sir John 
Pratt, a distinguished civil servant, who was 
then still adviser to the Foreign Office on China 
and the Far East. Both reached the same con- 
clusion: Sir John, for his efforts ceased to be the 
adviser. In December 1951 he contributed a 
pamphlet on the subject, bluntly called: Korea; 
the lie that led to war. 

Mr. Pritt continued his efforts, compiling a rec- 
ord that deserves to be made part of the inves- 
tigation called forth by the “Pentagon papers.” 

There is, in that record, a terrifying account 
of the timing, and plotting, of how the attack 
on the north was to be made, and how the 
United Nations was to be used—a record taken 
from the testimony of Kim Hyo Sok, “minister 
of home affairs” of the Syngman Rhee govern- 
ment. (See page 36.) 

His brief, as it might be called, makes up a 
chapter in his autobiography. There, among 


in Korea observered: 


One Nation—Indivisable 


Why did the Korean People’s Army of the north continue to advance southward after they 
reached the 38th parallel? Were the ‘north’ Koreans really the aggressors’ that the US and UN 
made them out to be? It is important for us to remember that at this time the overwhelming 
majority of the Korean people saw Korea as one nation that should not be ruled by two sepa- 
rate governments. They looked on Rhee’s government, backed by the US and UNCURK as the 
main obstacle preventing a unified and independent Korea. Because of this, to label the ‘north’ 
Koreans ‘aggresors’ in their own country, may have made sense to the US and UN, but it was 
never understood by the Korean people. As a former member of the US military government 


other matters little known to the American pub- 
lic he tells of John Foster Dulles’ farewell ad- 
monition to Syngman Rhee as he left Seoul at the 
conclusion of that still-to-be-explained visit 
there. Said Dulles: 


“I attach great importance to the decisive 
part which may be played by your country 
in the great drama that is now unfolding.” 
The unfolding of that great drama continues, 

now in the courts and Congress of the United 
States. The “lie that started a war,” even as late 
as 1970, continued to be accepted as truth in the 
United Nations, at American insistence. All the 
while there is on the record, as Mr. Pritt points 
out, the statement of Syngman Rhee himself 
quoted in U.S. News and World Report, 13 
August 1954: 

“We started the fight in the first place in 
the hope that Communism would be de- 
stroyed.” 

All in all, concludes Mr. Pritt, the Americans 
and the South Koreans have provided a strong 
case against themselves. 

In addition to the chapter on Korea in his 
autobiography, published in 1966, Mr. Pritt is 
the author of Light on Korea and More Light 
on Korea, pamphlets published in 1950 and 
1951, respectively, and Korea Handbook, also 
in 1951. He has written extensively on the 
Soviet Union; on United States foreign policy; 
and on trade union matters. He is currently en- 
gaged in writing a book: Employers, Workers 
and Trade Unions. 


“Millions of South Koreans welcomed the prospect of unification, even on communist terms. 
They had suffered police brutality, intellectual repression, and political purge. Few felt much 
incentive to fight for profiteers or to die for Syngman Rhee.” 


(Alfred Crofts, ‘Our Falling Ramparts’—The Nation, June 25, 1960) 
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True or False? 
An Eyewitness Account 


A matter for Congressional investigation—or 
for a Committee of Inquiry should one be 
established—are the charges made by Kim Hyo 
Sok, Minister of Home affairs in the Rhee cabi- 
net in 1950. In that position, he claims, he was 
a privy to the plotting that was taking place 
for an armed invasion of the northern half of 
Korea. D. N. Pritt was one of the first to draw 
attention to this testimony as will be seen in his 
article on (page 35). 

By co-incidence, just at this time (July 1971), 
an account of that testimony was published in 
the Pyongyang Times, in Pyongyang. The ar- 
ticle, entitled “U.S. Imperialism—Culprit Who 
Triggered the War,” recounts the United States’ 
long interest in Korea, and the role it played in 
getting control of the southern half of the coun- 
try following defeat of the Japanese in World 
War II. The article goes on, into 1950, with 
the charge that in mid-January 1950, in the 
office of the defense minister, the chief of the 
U.S. military advisory group [General Roberts | 
said: 


“The northbound expedition is pre-arranged, 
and the day is not far off when it is put into 
practice... . We will, needless to say, attack 
the north first. But we have got to find a pre- 
text for that. . . . The report of the U.N. 
Commission on Korea to the U.N. headquarters 
is of weighty significance in this respect.” 
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In that same testimony Mr. Dulles is quoted 
as telling Rhee—this was after the Dulles trip 
to the 38th parallel—: 


“The time is ripe. Start the attack, with coun- 

ter-propaganda that North Korea invaded south 
Korea first. If you can but hold out for two 
weeks everything will go smoothly, for during 
this period, the United States, by accusing North 
Korea of attacking South Korea, will compel 
the United Nations to take action.” 
‘s . when Mao Tse-tung’s armies drove 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek out of China 
in late 1949, Washington’s ambivalence ended 
dramatically. On Dec. 30 President Truman 
approved a key National Security Council study 
on Asia, designated N.S.C. 48/2. With it, the 
Pentagon study says, “The course of U.S. policy 
was set to block further Communist expansion 
in Asia.” 

“The United States on its own initiative,” the 
document declared, “should now scrutinize 
closely the development of threats from Com- 
munist aggression, direct or indirect, and be 
prepared to help within our means to meet such 
threats by providing political, economic and 
military assistance and advice where clearly 
needed to supplement the resistance of other 
governments in and out of the area which are 
more directly concerned.” 


The Economic Stakes in Korea 


Much of the fighting during the last two 
years of the Korean War was over mountainous 
territory near the 38th parallel, where Korea’s 
tungsten deposits are concentrated. The country 
is the world’s second largest tungsten producer 
(next to China). The war ended with the tung- 
sten mines divided. For years there was a boom 
in South Korean production, as the U.S. Govern- 
ment built up a huge “strategic” stockpile. 
Mined by a nominally Korean company, the 
tungsten was controlled by and went to the Wah 
Chang Corp., a U.S. corporation of which various 
Truman Administration officials became direct- 
ors. The tungsten business has dwindled in im- 
portance. The Wah Chang Corp. is one of many 
swallowed up by the billionaire armaments con- 
glomerate, Teledyne Corp. of Los Angeles. 

Tungsten played its part in luring the United 
States into the Korean War, and especially in 
its prolongation, in the casualties running into 
the hundreds of thousands in the bitter fighting 
for the hills near the 38th parallel. 

But tungsten was not the main economic 
stake in the war. The broad economic strategy 
of U.S. Government and financial leaders formu- 
lated towards the end of World War II envisaged 
a revived industrial Japan, which would be the 
principal U.S. economic outpost in the Far East. 
Conquered Japan, under U.S. occupation, was 
destined in this scheme to be a sort of Asian 
gauleiter for U.S. imperialism, using its ex- 
perience as a Far Eastern colonial power to the 
advantage of the U.S. financial and military 
overlords. 

Korea played a prominent part in this scheme. 
It was to be a major source of rice, iron ore, 
etc., for Japan, and an outlet for Japanese manu- 
factures in which U.S. companies would have 
major investments. 


and periodical writings. 


Mr. Perlo is a New Yorker, with a background in mathematics, statistics, and economics. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s he was one of the group of young government economists who assisted in the New 
Deal reform measures. An economic consultant over the past decade, he is known for his books 


By VICTOR PERLO 


With this in mind, huge sums went into 
propping up the puppet regime of Syngman 
Rhee, in training and equipping a South Korean 
army in preparation for war with North Korea, 
as agents of the Penagon. 

General W. L. Roberts, head of the American 
military mission in Korea (KMAG) _ said three 
weeks before the start of the Korean War: 

“In Korea the American taxpayer has an army 
that is a fine watchdog over the investments 
placed in this country... K.M.A.G. is a living 
demonstration of how an intelligent and inten- 
sive investment of 500 combat-hardened Ameri- 
can men and officers can train 100,000 guys who 
will do the shooting for you” (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, 6/5/50). 

This early attempt at “Koreanization” failed 
just as its successor attempt at Vienamization” 
is failing today. But the investments in the 
Korean War were soon followed by billions 
more for propping up the postwar puppet re- 
gime in South Korea, in preparing the country 
for carrying out its assigned part in long-term 
economic strategy of U.S. big business. 

Through 1969 U.S. Government grants and 
credits to South Korea totaled $4.7 billion, third 
largest amoung going to any country. In recent 
years additional hundreds of millions have gone 
through the World Bank and its affiliated Inter- 
national Development Association. 

The larger part of these billions went merely 
to keep the South Korean puppet regime afloat, 
to pay off the politicians and armed forces of the 
Syngman Rhee successor Pak Chung Hee re- 
gimes. But increasingly the emphasis has turned 
to financing the “infrastructure” for private 
investments in South Korea—the highways, har- 
bors, power plants, needed for the most profit- 
able operations of multinational corporations, as 
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well as for the servicing of the U.S. armed 
forces stationed in South Korea. 

In part, the original strategy has been carried 
out. After a period of years, necessary to over- 
come the understandable reluctance of Koreans 
to readmit the former colonial occupiers, Japan- 
ese capital has moved in as junior partner of 
United States capital in South Korea. In par- 
ticular, Japan has become the chief supplier of 
consumer goods and many other commodities 
to South Korea, During the Vietnam War a new 
function appeared as Japanese war contracts to 
supply U.S. invading armies were subcontracted 
to South Korea. Since 1966 Japan has moved 
ahead of the United States into first place as 
South Korea’s trading partner. South Korean im- 
ports from Japan multiplied five times in as 
many years during the Vietnam War. 

But there has been an important expansion 
from the original plan. U.S. capital has dis- 
covered the possibilities for exploiting the subject 
peoples for labor intensive manufacturing indus- 
try, at rates of profit previously undreamed of. 
South Korea is the lowest wage haven of all 
these Far Eastern “industrial paradises”’—which 
include also Hong Kong and Taiwan. Textiles 
and garments, electronic components, plastic, 
rubber and leather products, machinery parts, 
precision medical and optical devices, plywood, 
petroleum products and fertilizer, pharmaceu- 
ticals, are among the industries that have moved 
in. Gulf Oil, Union Oil, Swift, Ralston Purina, 
IBM, MOTOROLA, Fairchild Camera, Control 
Data, Kaiser Aluminum, Corning Glass, National 
Distillers & Chemical, Upjohn, Pfizer, are among 
the companies. 

U.S. foreign aid officials visiting South Korea 
expressed the view that that country has a poten- 
tial for U.S.-owned electronic factories three 
times larger than Japan. They expect sales of 
the South Korean electronic industry—essentially 
U.S.-owned—to reach a half-billion to a billion 
a year by the second half of the 1970s. They: 


“regard Korean labor as good as any in the 
world and feel it exhibits outstanding basic 
intelligence, ambition, and ease of training. 
Kiorea has a surplus of electronic engineers. . . .” 
The work week is 48 hours, 6 days. “40% of the 
employees earn less than $15 a month, 50% make 
between $15 and $20 a month,” and only 10% 
make of $20. (Electronic News, March 20, 1967). 
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Wages have increased somewhat since, but rapid 
price inflation has eaten up most of the rise. 

A New York Tiimes correspondent wrote of 
conditions in a huge sawmill—where 5,000 work- 
ers make $30 million of plywood for export, as 
well as other products. At this Pusan mill, the 
young girl workers “work long hours for little 
pay under harsh and sometimes dehumanizing 
conditions.” The workweek is 10-11 hours a day 
6 days a week. “The air is filled with fine saw- 
dust and reeks of formalin fumes. A_ visitor's 
eyes begin to burn and water uncontrollably 
within a few minutes.” 

The director of Motorola’s electronic com- 
ponent plant near Seoul boasts that, owing to low 
wages, costs there are one-tenth of those at the 
home plant in Phoenix, Arizona. Much of South 
Korea’s industrial production is for export to the 
United States, under special U.S. tariff provisions 
largely exempting the goods from duty payment, 
when U.S. origin materials and components are 
processed at low-wage havens abroad. South 
Korean exports to the United States multiplied 
five-fold between 1965 and 1969, reaching $312 
million in the latter year. There has been a con- 
tinued rapid rate of increase since, with the 
South Koreans aiming at exports of over $600 
million to the U.S. this year. And this is just 
the beginning. The South Koreans and their 
American sponsors aim at getting $2.7 billion of 
foreign investments into the country during the 
five-year period 1972-76. Of foreign investments 
in “approved projects” in South Korea, 60% are 
from the United States, and 27% from Japan. 

Nor is South Korea free from the global oil 
race. Gulf Oil has put $150 million into refineries 
and petrocchemical plants there. Union Oil is 
another big investor. Gulf, Caltex, and Royal 
Dutch-Shell have obtained offshore exploration 
rights. 

Many of the new U.S. enterprises are moving 
into a special reserve of nearly 2 million square 
meters at the East Coast seaport of Masan. This 
is exclusively for foreign-owned or controlled 
companies producing for export. Raw materials 
and components may be brought in duty free. 
All taxes are reduced or eliminated. Remittance 
of profits and dividends overseas is guaranteed. 
Now listen to this: 

“There is abundant cheap labor, at costs half 
those of Hong Kong and less than a third those in 
Japan. Workers of these industries will be treated 
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in the same category as employees of public 
utilities, that is, government arbitration will 
prevent strikes and unreasonable union de- 
mands.” (South Korean Government advertising 
section, N. Y. Times, 4/17/71). 

This massive invasion of U.S. capital subjects 
South Korea to a lopsided industrialization and 
commercialization, with few benefits trickling 
down to South Koreans, and masses uprooted 
from the countryside subjected to frightul con- 
ditions of labor, without democratic rights. 
Simultaneously, hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican workers are losing their jobs as corporate 
employers move operations to this and other 
low-wage havens “protected” by U.S. occupation 
forces. 

These in turn further distort and corrupt the 
country’s life. Here is an account of what hap- 
pened to the village of Unchon (in North Korea 
before the war), recently evacuated as a military 


(Continued from page 26 ) 

“Taking into account the fact that the ag- 
gression occurred on 25 June, it becomes 
obvious that an appeal issued 7 June, re- 
peated 19 June, and providing for a general 
election to be held between 5 and 8 August 
for “the peaceful unification of the Father- 
land’ had no other purpose than to divert the 
attention of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea from all thought of aggression from 
the North.” 

Was the appeal intended only for its screen- 
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base by the U.S. troops: 

“They (the Americans) turned the village 
into a honky-tonk town of shops and saloons in 
one-story shacks lining the unpaved, uneven, 
narrow streets. About half the shops were closed 
today, the others are closing. Most of the 850 
registered prostitutes have gone south.” (N. Y. 
Times, Nov. 16, 1970). 

The three largest U.S. commercial banks, Bank 
of America, Chase Manhattan, and First National 
City, all have branches in South Korea. The 
Morgan banks, Bankers Trust and Morgan 
Guaranty, head a syndicate which recently 
loaned $40 million to the Korean Exchange Bank. 

Such is the picture in U.S. imperialism’s model 
neo-colony of the Far East. It is to protect the 
superprofitable setup that the U.S. Government 
and its well-paid-off puppet rulers in South 
Korea so strongly resist the real independence 
and democratic reunification of Korea. 


ing effect, as the Commission told the Security 
Council? 

Or could its importance in the record of that 
time lie elsewhere? 

Was that move toward unification at least one 
of the reasons why John Foster Dulles was dis- 
patched to Korea to consult with the defeated 
Rhee, and why the Chief of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary of Defense flew to 
Tokyo to consult with General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on matters of secret, but presumably 
grave importance? 
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A Creature 


To Build a Nation, by Park Chung Hee (Acro- 
- polis Books, Washington, D.C., 1971, $10) 


This new book by Park Chung Hee, recently 
installed for his third term as president of the 
Republic of (South) Korea, is a not-so-slick at- 
tempt to gloss over some of the important events 
of Korean experience in an unconvincing effort 
to prove these points: 

(1) The military coup by which Park seized 
power in 1961 rescued a “pilfered household” 
from corrupt politicians and restored “a society 
in which each man may prosper and fulfill him- 
self.” 

(2) Since 1961 when the economy was marked 
by “stagnation, poverty and unemployment,” 
there has been a “miraculous economic progress” 
following principles of free enterprise so that 
now South Korea is a “model of developing 
countries.” 

(3) South Korea is an essential rampart of the 
“Free World” because it holds back “the menace 
of Communism.” 

These claims are so clumsily supported that 
one could hardly take the book seriously, except 
for one thing. It is an obvious attempt to win 
back an American public, reeling under the im- 
pact of Vietnam revelations, to support a policy 
which has thus far cost billions of dollars, mil- 
lions of war casualties, and the immeasurable 
suffering of masses of South Koreans because of 
American thwarted social revolution. This re- 
newed plea by one of the acknowledged Free 
World leaders is an argument against the end 
of U.S. aggression in Vietnam, removal of Amer- 
ican soldiers from South Korea, peaceful co- 
existence with China, or any lessening of the 
U.S. role in Asia. 

On the claim made by Park of an “economic 
miracle,” even if one takes his figures unques- 
tioningly, what they reveal is that between 1953- 
1961, despite nearly 3 billion dollars of American 
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of the C.LA. 


By PROF. FRED J. CARRIER 
Villanova University 


aid (not counting military subsidies), the South 
Korean economy grew at an annual rate of 2.1 
percent while population grew at a 2.88 rate. 
The per capita income in 1960 was $94, one of 
the lowest in the world, which put South Ko- 
reans on a par with India. Of course, in a largely 
agrarian country where peasants till the land at 
subsistence level, per capita income figures can 
be misleading. What is crucial, however, is that 
since the Korean War, South Korea has no longer 
been an exporter of rice, and this is clearly not 
because the people are experiencing a rising 
standard of living. A predominantly agricultural 
country, South Korea is still unable to feed its 
population. Even by 1971, after the miracle 
which Park claims, the benefits have not reached 
the mass of peasants who are “forced to sell their 
crops, land and livestock at unreasonably low 
prices, —if they have anything to sell after hand- 
ing over a large part of their harvest to land- 
lords. 

Park admits that “an agricultural revolution 
will be absolutely necessary in order to attain 
a self-sufficient economy.” But what kind of re 
volution? Collective farms! Redistribution of 
land? On the contrary, more free enterprise, even 
though it is clear from centuries of capitalist 
experience that the growth of capitalist industry 
is tied to the foreclosure (and enclosure) of the 
small peasant and an increase of land monopoly 
in the form of large commercial farms. No 
wonder Park shudders at the “menace of Com- 
munism.” While the bulk of East Asia—China, 
North Vietnam and North Korea—has liberated 
the peasant from the exploitation of landlord and 
the insecurity of foreclosure, thus raising the 
masses out of grinding poverty, Park promises 
only more of the same exploitation. What the 
menace of Communism amounts to is an invi- 
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dious comparison .in which the plight of South 
Korean peasants is bitterly contrasted to the 
North Korean peasants who not only have better 
food and housing, but also free medical care, 
free education and security of ownership. 

The South Korean agricultural revolution 
espoused by Park hinges upon the continued 
support of American armies, for what it portends 
is the liquidation of the peasantry, turning them 
into a lumpenproletariat without land or work. 
To suppress the discontent which is bound to 
arise, and to preserve the stable climate capitalist 
investment requires, American soldiers are re- 
quired as the symbol of containment—Commu- 
nism will not pass this barrier! A regime tailored 
to the needs of a small urban bourgeoisie and a 
small minority of landowners is to be perpe- 
tuated by the military power of the U.S. 

That the economic miracle is not benefiting 
the urban workers is clear, despite Park’s boast 
that South Korean exports have risen pheno- 
menally (over $700 million in 1969). Much of 
these exports represent the profits of foreign 
capital while the income of Korean workers re- 
mains very low. By 1968 the per capita income 
had risen to $157 without taking into account 
the inflation of the dollar. What this meant was 
that South Korean income was $157 as compared 
to the per capita income in the United States 
for that year of $3,544.* Because of this situa- 
tion the South Korean government advertised in 
a supplement to the New York Times of April 
18, 1971, seeking to entice new foreign capital, 
“There is abundant cheap labor at costs less than 
half those of Hong Kong and less than a third 
those of Japan.” The fact that unemployment in 
the cities runs over 20 percent explains why such 
low wages exist. 

Much of the book is a lament over American 
disillusion with its Asian commitments, evid- 
enced by American withdrawal from Vietnam 
and the Nixon doctrine that Asians should kill 
Asians. Not that Park has any objection to the 
latter, for some 50,000 Korean soldiers paid by 
the U.S. are fighting against the National Liber- 
ation Front in Vietnam, a war which Park says 
is vital to South Korea. Repeatedly he pleads for 
nothing short of an “honorable” conclusion to 
the war, which in his view means a Korea-type 


—————— 

"These figures are derived from International Finan- 
cial Statistics, a report of the International Monetary 
Fund, January, 1971. 


settlement: division of the country and creation 
of a U.S. military base in the south. A with- 
drawal of all American forces from Vietnam, 
Park fears, might lead to a lessening of the U.S. 
role in South Korea. Thus Park warns, “If the 
Korean peninsula should ever become Commu- 
nist, peace in the Asian and Pacific region would 
likewise be seriously threatened.” South Korea 
is thus the rampart of the Free (Capitalist) 
World! 

If the text left any doubt of the message, 
numerous pictures fulfill Park’s stated intention, 
“It should be made crystal clear .. .,” an utter- 
ance that sounds only too familiar. Full page pic- 
tures of Park huddling with Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Park with Thieu, Park with LBJ, and Park with 
Nixon, do make perfectly clear what Park and 
the book are about. 

While there are many deliberate exclusions in 
the book, one particularly delicate one deserves 
attention. Park seems to appear out of a clear 
blue sky in 1961, a self‘2ss general who has come 
to save the country. Where was he before then? 
The failure to clarify Park’s backgruond is hardly 
an oversight, in view of the fact that he is in 
power because he is the perfect man for current 
developments. The growing Japanese role in 
South Korea, both in capital investment and as 
military ally, is closely tied to the Nixon Doc- 
trine. During the long Japanese occupation of 
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Korea, from 1910 to 1945, which was an era of 
national humiliation and exploitation for Ko- 
reans, Park served in the Japanese army. During 
World War II, Park was trained at a Japanese- 
run military academy and then joined the pup- 
pet army of Manchukuo. While Korean guerilla 
resistance grew, Park helped the Japanese sup- 
press this movement. He also took part in the 
Japanese war against China. For these activities 
Park, under the Japanese name of Minoru Oka- 
moto, was decorated by the Japanese for meri- 
torious service. 

With the defeat of the Japanese in 1945, Park 
was perfectly suited to cooperate with the new 
occupying power, the U.S. He had already dem- 
onstrated his ability to serve two masters, as 


well as his opposition to Communism and to na- 
tional liberation movements. Reclaiming his Ko- 
rean name, Park became an officer in the Ameri- 
can-controlled South Korean army. By helping 
to crush popular resistance to the Rhee regime, 
Park won American appreciation expressed in a 
series of rapid promotions: chief of counter-intel- 
ligence, commander of a military district, chief 
of operations of the South Korean army. Finally 
he was designated to replace the aging and 
hated Syngman Rhee. In 1961 Park and other 
army officers led a coup which brought them to 
power. This is the man who is now president of 
South Korea, and his book is a testament of the 
kind of society he represents for Korea and all 
of Asia. 
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Twenty Autumns Later 


THE UNITED NATIONS AGAIN TAKES UP 
“THE KOREAN QUESTION.” REPORT OF 
THE FIRST COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER, 1970 


The United Nations observed its twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1970. For the 20th time, the First 
Committee (the Political Committee), at that 
anniversary session, was seized with “the Korean 
Question.” 

The proposals before the Committee—not new 
—were: 

(a) Withdrawal of United Nations and all 
other foreign troops occupying South 
Korea under the flag of the United Na- 
tions. 

(Resolution A/C.1/L.524) 


(b) Dissolution of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea. 


(Resolution A/C.1/L.525) 


(c) Report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea. 

(Resolution A/C.1/L.531) 


First, though, was the matter of whether or 
not a representative of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea should be invited to take 
part in the proceedings. The question did not 
arise in regard to representation of the Republic 
of Korea, for they were already present as “ob- 
servers” and were taking part—a one-sided situa- 
tion that had prevailed from the first “seizure.” 
The argument ran that the latter accepted the 
authority of the United Nations, whilst the for- 
mer continued stubbormly to refuse to do so, 
holding that all United Nations Resolutions re- 
garding Korea were without legal foundation. 

The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
did, however, support and respect “the Charter 


of the United Nations.” The First Committee had 
a letter before it from the DPRK government 
in which its position was stated, thus: 


“The Government of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea strongly demands 
once again that if the United Nations wants 
to act in conformity with the principles and 
objectives laid down in its Charter, it must 
take measures to have the representative of 
the Democratic People’s Republic partici- 
pate, unconditionally, when the question on 
Korea is discussed in the United Nations 
General Assembly.” (A/C. 1/1000) 


Twenty-six member nations, from Asia, Africa 
and Europe, and Cuba alone from the Western 
Hemisphere, had submitted a draft resolution 
asking that both governments should be present 
during the debate. Five sessions were taken up 
with the argument. The resolution (A/C.1/L. 
520) was rejected by 54 votes to 40, with 25 ab- 
stentions. 

Thus, for the twentieth time, the United States 
had succeeded in barring the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea from the discussion of 
the “Korean question” in the United Nations. 

Said the Hungarian Delegate, Mr. Szarka: 


“Now, everything is arranged as the 
United States wants it to be. There is only 
one side present, although it is the one 
mainly responsible for the grave situation in 
Korea; there is no danger at hand of a 
Korean response to the slanders directed 
against the whole Korean people and its 
lawful government. A one-sided, totally dis- 
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credited report of the so-called United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea is submitted, and 
so on.” 


The matter of the invitation disposed of, the 
First Committee, on 19 November, took up the 
“question of Korea,” and the three resolutions 
before it. 

The debate, which went on for five days, was 
within what one delegate called the old Cold 
War scenario. Another, that same Hungarian 
Delegate, observed that when and if a work on 
diplomatic double-talk were to be written, the 
author would, no doubt, find abundant source 
material in the history of the so-called Korean 
question. (A/C.1/PV. 1767 ) 

He continued: 

“Let me illustrate my point first with the 
foreign forces stationed in South Korea, 
which, for certain reasons, are referred to 
as ‘United Nations forces.’ 

“Now, what are those troops? An Ameri- 
can journalist, John B. Ritch, who is by no 
means hostile to United States policy in 
Korea, describes it like this is the October 
issue of The Atlantic Monhtly. . . . 

‘The United Nations presence, if that is 
the word for it, is a relic of the Korean war, 
retained only for image... It is a United 
Nations force which answers to the Penta- 
gon.” 

The delegate went on for further instances of 
diplomatic double talk. The sum of $680,000,000 
is being spent to maintain those forces, whereas 
the 1971 budget for the United Nations would 
not exceed $200,000,000. Who, then, foots this 
huge bill he asked, and answered, it was no 
secret it is “the United States that indulges in 
this generosity.” As to whether those American 
forces, commanded by American officers, fi- 
nanced by the United States Congress, are under 
orders of the Secretary General, the Security 
Council, or “anybody else in the UN”—“every- 
body knows there is no connection.” 

As for the Resolution the First Committee 
was about to adopt in support of UNCURK, it 
did not even provide for any United Nations 
organ to have part in a decision regarding the 
withdrawal of those troops. That was to be 
done “when requested by the government of 
Korea, or whenever conditions for a lasting 
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settlement formulated by the General Assembly 
have been fulfilled.” (Par. 6, A/C.1/531) 

The value of that provision, the delegate 
pointed out, in “the Alice-in-Wonderland” na- 
ture of the whole arrangement, was all the more 
obvious “if we remember the terror of the 
South Korean ruling clique upon learning of the 
planned limited withdrawal of United States 
troops.” 

“That puppet regime,” he continued, “which 
is regularly presented to us by interested propa- 
ganda as democratic and enjoying the support 
of the population of South Korea, is really afraid 
of losing 20,000 of its armed supporters in the 
United States occupation army. It probably 
feels that its army of 700,000 cannot fully be 
relied upon to maintain its corrupt rule. And 
all this in spite of press reports that new and 
modem arms are being provided by the United 
States as compensation for the troops with- 
drawn—again, not by any United Nations de- 
cision but on account of financial problems 
faced by the United States government.” 

The outcome of the debate was predictable: 
for withdrawal of forces, 32 in favor, 40 against, 
and 30 abstentions; for dissolution of UNCURK, 
32 in favor; 64 against, with 26 abstentions. On 
the resolution in support of UNCURK-—the reso- 
lution subsequently passed by the General As- 
sembly—69 in favor, 30 against, and 23 absen- 
tions. 

Had it all been an exercise in futility—a phrase 
used by the bored delegates who knew, of 
course, how their vote was to be cast before the 
debate began? Was it that, and no more? 

One has only to read that record to know how 
great are the impending changes in the vote of 
that world body, not only on the seating of the 
People’s Republic of China, which is practically 
conceded, but also on Korea. One’s thoughts go 
back to that night, 21 years ago, on 27 June, 
when the vote in the Security Council was finally 
taken, the vote that lent the good name of the 
United Nations to an expeditionary force already 
on its way to Korea. 

Then, only one vote was cast against that 
move, the vote of Yugoslavia. When the General 
Assembly met later to give its approval to the 
fait accompli, out of a total of 59 votes only six 
were opposed. Those six, of course, were the 
votes of the Soviet Union and the socialist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


A session of the United Nations. 


Over the years, that socialist bloc, no matter 
the difference among its members, had stood 
fast against the United States-sponsored United 
Nations intervention in Korea. 

Now, 20 years later, the opposition could 
rally a third of all the 112 votes cast, with an- 
other third abstaining, to bring an end, in ef- 
fect, to the United Nations’ role as “keeper of 
the peace” in Korea. 

Important as the count itself may be, it is 
still more so a measure of the opposition 
throughout the world to what was done, and 
what is being done, in Korea under the flag 
of the United Nations. 

Consider the roll call on Resolution 524, call- 
ing for the withdrawal of United States and all 
other forces occupying South Korea under the 
flag of the United Nations: In favor were: 


AFRICA: Algeria, Burundi, Equatorial Gui- 
nea, Guinea, Libya, Mali, Mauritania, Ni- 
geria, People’s Republic of the Congo, Soma- 
lia, Sudan, Uganda, United Republic of Tan- 
zania, Zambia. 


ASIA: Ceylon, Mongolia. 


EUROPE: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, Ukranian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, Yugoslovia. 


MIDDLE EAST: Iraq, Southern Yemen, Syria, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE: Cuba. 

The abstentions add other millions of the 
world’s people, if not in disapproval, at least not 
in whole-hearted acquiesence with the United 
States’ position. They were: 


AFRICA: Cameroon, Central African Repub- 
lic, Chad, Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Mauri- 
tius, Morocco, Sierra Leone, Tunisia, Upper 
Volta. 


ASIA: Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Singapore. 


EUROPE: Austria, Finland. 
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MIDDLE EAST: Cyprus, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE: Bolivia, Chile, 
Guyana, Jamaica. 


Opposed to the withdrawal were: 


AFRICA: Botswana, Democratic Republic of 
Congo, Dahomey, Gabon, Gambia, Ivory 
Coast, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, Mala- 
wi, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, South Africa, 
Swaziland, Togo. 


ASIA: Cambodia, Republic of China, Japan, 
Malaysia, Thailand. 


EUROPE: Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Malta, 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain. 


MIDDLE EAST; Iran, Israel, Turkey. 


THE PACIFIC: Australia, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Philippines. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE: Canada, United 
States, Mexico, Costa Rico, El] Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Argentina, Brazil, 
Columbia, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 


Gone from the First Committee’s debate was 
all but lip-service to the United States’ conten- 
tion that those “foreign troops” in Korea were 
anything other than its own, under its own com- 
mand. Often quoted was General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s own disavowal of responsibility to the 
world body, though he had the title of United 
Nations Commander. Before the U.S. Senate, in 
1951, he sad said, bluntly: 

“My relationship with the United Nations 
was only quite nominal. In short, I had 
nothing to do with the United Nations in 
whatever form.” 

His successor, General Mark Clark, was 
equally frank about his chain of command. 

Quote after quote from American sources was — 
used to destroy the “myth,” as it was so fre- 
quently called, that the forces under the United 
Nations’ “sign-board” in Korea were anything 
other than United States’ forces under United 
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States command with no accountability whatso- withdrawal of a force of occupation, at least 
ever to the United Nations. The prospective in removing the United Nations signboard, 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea with- which has afforded cover to an army of 
out consultation with the United Nations was occupation for 20 years.” 
often cited. Nor could it be denied, as delegate “The land to be saved from a so-called 
after delegate brought forth, that the country aggression, he went on, “has become an 
considered in such dire need of outside protec- atomic and rocket base. The ordinance of 
tion from the “Communist North” could spare a small army grew into supersonic jets and 
50,000 of its own troops for use as American espionage ships. And the peace-loving peo- 
mercenaries in Viet-Nam. ple of Korea were turned into mercenaries 
Said the delegate from the Sudan, Mr. Khalid: of war, incinerating the rest of Asia in a 
“Those who believe in the myth of the war that is not theirs, and where the victims 
United Nations’ military presence in Korea are their brethren. That is being done in 
should at least be logical with themselves the name of the Unitde Nations.” 
and seek access to this information [on the The United States and its vocal defenders— 
nature and deployment of U.S. forces in chiefly the delegate from the Republic of China, 
Korea]... . If that does not prove feasible and the observer from South Korea—had little 
let them join us, if not in our call for the to say in rebuttal other than that the charges 


The United States occupation of Korea in 1870. 


being made were slanderous and oft-repeated. 
Why were they called upon to listen not just 
to a twice-told tale, but one they had heard 20 
times in that same committee? Such was their 
attitude of forbearance! 

Reading the report of that First Committee, 
though, one’s thoughts turn to that part of the 
American public that has never heard the 
charge, and except for a few short years, when 
their sons were fighting and dying in Korea, 
had never heard of that country, except possibly 
as the missionaries came to tell them about the 
enlightenment they were bringing to the people 
there. Korea, again? “Isn't the Vietnam problem 
enough?” they would most likely ask. 

How surprised they would be to know that 
it has been Korea again, and again, and again, 
in America’s efforts to establish itself in the 
Pacific area! 

Exactly 100 years ago, five American warships 
of an expeditionary fleet launched a large scale 
armed invasion of Korea, but had to turn back. 
In 1882 the Americans came again, and this 
time forced the Korean feudal government to 
conclude a “so-called Korea-U.S. Treaty of 
Amity and Trade,” demanding the same privi- 
leges that the Japanese had been granted. 
Korean ports were opened to American trade, 
and the Korean governmental authorities were 
made repsonsible for protecting Americans and 
their interests there. 

During the Sino-Japanese war (1894-95), and 
the Russo-Japanese war (1904-05), United States 
imperialists supported the Japanese imperialists’ 
occupation of Korea to weaken the influence 
of China and check the advance of Czarist 
Russia in Asia. How like today’s strategy that 
sounds! 

President Taft, in 1905, in a “secret agree- 
ment,” recognized Japan’s occupation of Korea 
in return for Japan’s recognition of the United 
States’ occupation of the Philippines. 

In March 1919, at the time of an uprising 
against Japanese rule in Korea, the U.S. State 
Department openly declared that “the Korean 
issue, being a purely domestic affair of Japan, 
is the same as an uprising in ‘our Philippines 
would be for us.” (Emphasis ours. ) 

In return for its active support of the Japanese 
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occupation of Korea, United States economic 
interests there were protected. (A reciprocal ar- 
rangement exists now that the United States is 
the occupier and Japan the favor-seeker. ) 

All this and more was going on prior to 
World War II, and it did not stop there. That 
history of United States’ interest in Korea is 
fully documented in a memorandum each and 
every one of the delegates to the First Com- 
mittee had been given prior to that 1970 session. 
Entitled U.S. Imperialists’ Aggressive Crimes in 
Korea, dated June 22, it was issued by the 
DPRK to mark the 20th anniversary of the out- 
break of the Korean war. (Note the date: three 
days prior to that dispatch from the United 
Nations Commission on Korea that led to United 
States/United Nations involvement.) The mem- 
orandum had been sent by the DPRK with the 
request that it be distributed. 

Thus it happened that all those seized in the 
First Committee with the “Korean question” had 
that record, as they also had before them the 
DPRK’s version on Kprean-United States and 
United Nations affairs since June 1950. 

About that document, though, Americans still 
remain in ignorance, as they are so generally 
unaware of the content of that whole debate on 
what might accurately be called “United States 
occupation of Korea under the flag of the United 
Nations.” 

The speeches were many, and possibly boring 
if not embarrassing to those required by protocol 
to listen to them all the while knowing that once 
more the vote was to come out as the United 
States wished it to be. 

But, to some at least, reading that cold print, 
the words come searingly alive. This then is 
how a good part of the world thinks about the 
United States of America—our America that once 
staked its own revolutionary cause on “a decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind”! 

The quotes could be many, if space would 
allow—the whole presentation of the Soviet 
Union which over the years has fought and led 
the fight against that intervention in Korea; the 
Czech, the Bulgarian, the Pole, and the Ro- 
manian’s indictment; the Syrian; delegates from 
Mali, from Tanzania, Cuba—all, all bringing the 
new world’s judgment on the old. 


NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 
IN KOREA? 


The debate on the “Korean Question” in the 
United Nations was preceded by eight months 
by an inquiry in the United States Senate. The 
wonder is that in the United Nations debate 
more was not made of the information elicited 
in that Senate committee about the real nature 
of the United Nations’ “presence” in that divided 
country. 

That record is in Part 6, of Hearings before 
the Sub-committee on United States Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad: Republic 
of Korea. The hearing was held before the sub- 
committee on Foreign Relations 91st Congress, 
February 24, 25, and 26, 1970. The 250-page re- 
port is available from the United States Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

The worth of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK), which had so occupied the First 
Committee, merited only this colloquy: 


“Senator Cooper: Would you say, for all 
practical purposes there is not much partti- 
cipation there from the U.N. itself? 

“Mr. Porter: They participate as the direct 
representative of the United Nations and 
have a commission which submits a report 
at regular intervals to the United Nations on 
conditions in Korea.” (Emphasis ours.) 


The respondent was Honorable William J. 
Porter, the Ambassador to Korea. 

One would search long and hard in any of 
those UNCURK reports for the information the 


The United States Senate 
Takes Up the Questioning 


THE CASE OF THE THREE-HATTED 
GENERAL-—AND THE AMBASSADOR 


Senate committee so patiently extracted from the 
reluctant State Department and high military 
officials called before it. 

Here only the questioning that had a direct 
bearing on the United Nations role in Korea 
will be cited. 


Are There Nuclear Weapons in South 
Korea? 

If there are, does the United Nations 
know about them? 

“Senator Aiken: I would like to ask, has 
the United Nation taken any position rela- 
tive to the use of atomic weapons at any 
time? This being a United Nations operation 
over there, I was just wondering what their 
attitude was. 

“Mr. Brown: [Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far East Asia and Pacific Af- 
fairs]: I am sorry. 

“Senator Aiken: I say this is not a United 
States operation. It is the United Nations 
we are talking about. 

“Senator Fulbright: Technically it is. Does 
the United Nations know whether there are 
nuclear weapons in Korea? Are they in- 
formed? 

“Mr. Brown: I am not im position to com- 
ment on that, Senator.” 


Nor were any of the others questioned about 
nuclear weapons in Korea. One after the other 
they refused to answer, on instructions from 
their superiors. 
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What they could not, and would not answer, 
the New York Times did, in an article by Wil- 
liam Beecher, Jan. 25, 1968, at the time an ex- 
planation was needed about the North Korean 
capture of the intelligence ship, Pueblo. The 
reason American planes were not dispatched in 
time to aid the ship was that those closest to it 
[in South Korea] were rigged solely for a nuclear 
mission, and could not be readied in time. Au- 
thority for the excuse was “ranking Pentagon 
sources.” 

Twelve Phantom F-4 jet fighters were in South 
Korea at the time, officials said. Half of them 
were on alert for a possible call to use nuclear 
weapons in any major crisis. The remaining 
planes were on a standby to substitute for an 
alert aircraft that might suddenly develop me- 
chanical difficulties. 

So the questioning went on, to be met with 
outright refusals to answer, embarrassing eva- 
sion, or no less characteristic an innocence—it 
is the word—of the serious implications of so 
much of their testimony. They seemed unaware 
that they were putting into the record matters 
that should be of the highest concern to the : 
United Nations. It was not the United Nations, ———— ue: 
though, that was trying to call them to account. Senator Stuart Symington 
It was a committee of the United States Senate. Go: eg 

That nuclear weapons in planes were, or at 
least had been, maintained at the ready in South 
Korea was perhaps the most serious of the mat- 
ters explored. Others follow. 
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AN AMBASSADOR STANDS CORRECTED 


The first witness, Ambassador Porter, quoted 
above, came with a prepared statement review- 
ing the events that led to he United States- 
United Nations occupation of South Korea. 

“The United States and other countries sent 
forces to Korea in 1950,” he read, “pursuant to 
the U.N. Security Council Resolution of June 27 
and July 7, 1950. 


Senator Symington: Excuse me . . . but 
I think we sent in U.S. forces before that. 
I think we did it before we took it up with 
the United Nations. Just for what it is 
worth, if you might correct that and see if 
you want to change the language... .” 

Mr. Porter: We will check that point and 
there may be a clarifying statement.” 


There was. There, on page 1522; in small print, Ambassador William Porter 
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js the sequence of events long lost sight of in 
the history of the United Nations involvement 
in Korea. On June 25, General MacArthur was 
told by President Truman that he could take 
action by Air and Navy to prevent the Inchon- 
Kimpo-Seoul area from falling into enemy hands, 
and on June 26 General MacArthur was informed 
that all military targets south of the Parallel were 
clear for attack by the Air Force and that naval 
forces were authorized to operate against 
“forces engaged in aggression against South 
Korea.” 


A Vice PRESIDENT Manes A LONG-RANGE 
COMMITMENT 


At the time negotiations were going forward 
on the dispatch of South Korean troops to Viet- 
nam (March 1966), letters of re-assurance were 
transmitted to the South Korean government 
promising continuation of United States mili- 
tary presence there. The government need not 
worry about letting a division of its American- 
trained forces go to Vietnam—‘“Korea’s second 
front”—; the Americans would still be in South 
Korea, “to meet the continuing Communist 
menace.” The quote is from Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and is in a letter (Page 1530) from 
Ambassador Brown to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Seoul, March 8, 1966. In it too, is a 
quote from a speech made by then Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey in Korea, February 23, 
that same year: 


“As long as there is one American soldier 
on the line of the border, the demarcation 
line, the whole and the entire powers of 
the United States are committed to the se- 
curity and defense of Korea.” 


The speech was “extemporaneous.” The letter 
was marked classified. The exchange that fol- 
lowed forced from the State Department that as 
far as it knew that letter and others bearing on 
the commitment, had not been made public 
either in Korea or the United States. 


THe “THREE-HATTED” GENERAL 


The obfuscation surrounding the role of Gen. 
John H. Michaelis, another main witness, was 


Senator William Fulbright 


not cleared despite his own best efforts to ex- 
plain it to the Senators questioning him. His 
mission, he said, was to insure maintenance of 
the armistice, or, in other words, to keep the 
peace and “be prepared to deter aggression from 
the north.” To accomplish that he wore “three 
hats.” 


Hat #1. As Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, he had operational control of 
the Republic of Korea armed forces (approxi- 
mately 600,000 )—granted “only to defend the Re- 
public of Korea from Communist aggression.” 


Hat #2. As Commander, U.S. Forces in Korea, 
he headed a planning and co-ordinating staff 
only, but “had no operational control over U.S. 
forces in Korea.” 


Hat #3. As Commanding General, 8th U‘S. 
Army, he had command of a U.S. military force 
(8th Army) of approximately 60,000 in Korea. 

The “three-hatted” general, through “his” op- 
erational control over the Republic of Korea 
armed forces had helped to maintain stability in 
the peninsula. 


“Senator Fulbright: “I didn’t get that. 
Would you elaborate on what that means?” 
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On and on went that particular questioning. 
It elicited at least this much about the general's 
authority as U.N. Commander: 


Could he take military action without any 
further action on the part of the United Na- 
tions in New York? 


The answer: He could. 

That clarification was inserted in the testimony 
after the general had left the witness stand. 

A most curious and “very interesting” state- 
ment by that same general earlier was followed 
up by Senator Case (Page 1589). 

If as the general claimed all Korean forces 
were under his command, what happened in 
1961 when the elected government of South 
Korea was overthrown in a military coup?” 

The Ambassador answered for him, thusly: 

“Mr. Porter: Well, in the coup of 1961... 
Korean troops in fact did not respond to the 
direction of the U.N. Commander. 

“Senator Case: You mean they should have 
but didn’t? 

“Mr. Porter: The appeal was for the troops to 
support the duly elected government of the coun- 
try, but the troops were responding to then 
General Park and consequently— 

“Senator Case: You mean our arrangements 
had broken down? 

“Mr. Porter: Yes, sir. 

“Senator Case: That is what I am trying to 
get at. 

“Mr. Porter: Yes, sir, on that internal matter 
they had broken down, and consequently it be- 
came necessary to clarify what would happen in 
the future and this procedure is the one that 
General Michaelis referred to under which the 
President or the ROK authorities are required 
to request his agreement if they wish to move 
troops around for special purposes.” 

Such as overthrowing a government, might 
have been added. 

But the general, in a further exchange with 
Senator Case, could assure him that as a result 
of that agreement with “the President or the 
ROK authorities” the general’s supremacy in the 
area of command has been restored and “has 
not been questioned since.” 

The General Park, referred to above, is Chung 
Hee Park, the President of Korea as a conse- 
quence of that government overthrow. 
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THe “FLAVOR” OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS COMMAND 


Senator Aiken, in further questioning of Gen- 
eral Michaelis, sought information about the 
composition of the present U.N. force. The 
Thais, the General said, were a major contribu- 
tor with an infantry company in Korea. Turkey 
had 15 personnel; the United Kingdom, 28; and 
other nations, one or two individuals. They give 
a “flavor of the United Nations” to our com- 
mand, he said, and... . “the flags of the United 
Nations are visible to the populace on parade 
occasions and serve that purpose.” 


THe “Voice” oF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND 


The United States, the questioning developed, 
is supporting an extensive propaganda campaign 
against North Korea. One part of it is the VUNC 
(Voice of the UN Command). Its broadcasts, 
along with leaflet drops (when the wind is 
favorable), are used to persuade North Korea 
that life in the South is better than in the North, 
and to make them question their own regime. 

A break-down of the broadcasts—all this under 
the name of the United Nations—shows these five 
categories: 


“Theme I. R.O.K. National Development. 

“Theme II. U.S./R.O.K. military strength 
and. capability. 

“Theme III. Free World Accomplishments. 

“Theme IV. Problems of Communism. 

“Theme V. Vietnam. 


Said General Michaelis: 

“VUNC serves as a military voice until 
peace time conditions are restored in Korea, 
and to inform the North Korean audience of 
the presence and determination of the 
Nations Command to resist Communist ag- 
gression.” 

This, at a cost of $350,000 a year, all paid, 
of course, by the U.S. government. The cost of 
the United States military presence in the Re- 
public of Korea, in millions, was $725,918 for 
1968; $685,148 in 1969; and $688,250 in 1970, 
or a total of $2,099,316,000 for that three-year 
period. (Page 1633). 

The total given for military and economic aid 
—the figure used by Senator Symington—was 
$7,459,900,000. (Page 1562). 
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The ‘Flavor’ of the U.N. Debate 


An American general, John H. Michaelis, serv- 
ing as U.N. Commander in South Korea, was 
called before a sub-committee of the U.S. Senate 
in February 1970 to explain his “three-hatted 
role” there. His testimony is detailed on page 51. 

Here, just one interchange is important: the 
general's evaluation of the United Nation’s pres- 
ence in Korea. They—meaning the token forces 
from Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
“other nations,” the general explained, “give a 


flavor of the United Nations to our command.” 
The flags of the United Nations, he elaborated, 
are “visible to the populace on parade occasions 
and serve that purpose.” 

The excerpts that follow, from the debate on 
the Korean question in the First Committee of 
the United Nations, in November that same 
year, will serve to give “the flavor” of the op- 
position to the United States “presence” in Korea 
under the flag of the United Nations. 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY INTERVENTION 
Mr. Bounkoulon, People’s Republic of Congo 
“Twenty years ago, the American im- 
perialists dragged this organization into an 
inglorious adventure from which it emerged 
diminished in stature. By unleashing a war 
of aggression against Korea the American 
imperialists and their allies hoped, by force 
of arms, to destroy the indomitable will of 
the Korean people to live in freedom. They 
hoped to reduce the people to slavery after 
wresting from it its independence that had 
been gained at the expense of a long and 
heroic struggle against Japanese occupation. 
“The United States, however, should 
know that any people, however small it 
may be, provided it dares to take up arms 
and fight under a just leadership and in a 
good cause, is capable of vanquishing any 
foe. This lesson has been taught to the 
American imperialists in a most striking 
fashion by the Korean people.” 
Mr. Yondon, Mongolia 
“Any one who takes a sober and objec- 
tive look at the . . . real situation in Korea 
will see that the main obstacle to the attain- 
ment of the legitimate aspiration of the 
Korean people [that is, a country united, 
free and independent] is the bare-faced 
intervention by the United States in the 
affairs of the Korean people. The most 
shameful thing about it is that this inter- 


ference continues to this very day, and that 
it is carried out under the cover of the 
name and flag of the United Nations.” 
Mr. Cernik, Czechoslovakia 
(This follows after a summary of U.S. 
press reports about the nature of the U.S. 
military build-up in Korea.) “There is no 
need for a military specialist to understand 
that the United States has transformed 
South Korea into a huge military base. What 
could our Organization have in common 
with the plans of the Pentagon, and how 
long shall the activities of the latter be 
covered by the flag of the United Nations?” 
Mr. Khalid, Sudan 
“It is not my intention here to go into the 
legality or illegality of that [Security Coun- 
cil] Resolution, which was contrived to 
cover up an impending military interven- 
tion. The truth of the matter is that the so- 
called United Nations military presence is 
essentiallly an American affair. It was so 
conceived and carried out. And it is so sus- 
tained and perpetuated. . . .” 
Mr. Alarcon, Cuba 
“It is a known fact that no other State 
Member of this Organization possesses any 
responsibility whatsoever for the activities 
and the conduct of the American forces. 
Therefore it is surely high time for this 
Committee to disassociate the Organization 
from the military occupation that the United 
States is carrying out ‘on behalf of the 
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United Nations,’ using the United Nations’ 
flag and prestige in order to flout the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and involve the United 
Nations in the dirty business of the coloniza- 
tion of a country.” 


Mr. Polyanichko, Ukranian Soviet Socialist Re- 


public. 

“The United Nations, particularly now 
that a considerable part of its membership 
consists of newly independent nations, 
should not allow its authority, its name, and 
its flag, to be used to mask the military 
occupation of South Korea, an occupation 
which has become an integral part of the 
imperialists’ policy against the liberation 
movement of the peoples of Asia.” 


On First CoMMITTEE’S REFUSAL To INvITE REP- 


RESENTATIVE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA TO PARTICIPATE 
Mr. Jovepati, Syria 

“In whose interest is the southern part of 
Korea being turned into a military base 
threatening the whole region with the holo- 
caust of nuclear war, further endangering 
international peace and security, and serv- 
ing to launch the most ruthless onslaught 
against the heroic people of Vietnam, kill- 
ing its sons and destroying its resources? 

“In whose interest are innocent Koreans 
forcibly mobilized and made to participate 
in this carnage of their brothers, the Viet- 
namese people? 

“Can those who prevent the representa- 
tives of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea from putting their case to us compare 
those . . . acts, plans and intentions over 
which South Korea has become the open 
field, to the giant strides of development 
and progress, and urbanization and culture 
which now distinguishes every feature of 
the life of the people of the Democratic Re- 
public of Korea?” 

ON UNIFICATION 
Mr. Farah, Somalia 

“My government is convinced that left to 
themselves and without outside interference, 
the people of Korea will be able to settle 
their differences and achieve national unity 
on their own terms. The United Nations 
should be ready to use its good office in any 
way it can to bring about that end. But, so 
long as the United Nations’ involvement in 
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Korea serves as a cloak for the cold-war 
purposes of a super-Power, the result can 
only further disunity, and pose a constant 
threat to the peace of the region and even 
of the world.” 


On THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISs- 


SION FOR UNIFICATION AND REHABIITATION 
OF KOREA 


Mr. Israelyan, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


lics 

“It is particularly instructive and note- 
worthy that the Government of Chile has 
already announced its withdrawal from the 
Commission, and that the representative of 
Pakistan declined to sign the report. An 
extremely active role in that illegal organ 
is played by Australia, the Philippines, 
Thailand and the Netherlands—that is to 
say, representaives of those countries which 
are accomplices in the United States’ aggres- 
sion against the Korean people and stand 
with the United States in the maintenance 
of the foreign occupation of South Korea. 
Therefore, the statements in the report 
(UNCURK) have nothing in common with 
reality. 

“The reality is that unprecedented terror 
prevails in South Korea. A military fascist 
dictatorship is maintained by the bayonets 
of foreign armies; it makes wide use of re- 
pression and attempts to put down the 
patriotic movement of the people of South 
Korea in favor of national independence, 
democratic freedoms and the peaceful uni- 
fication of their homeland. Terrorist and 
fascist type laws have been passed in the 
country. The death penalty has been im- 
posed on persons charged with spying and 
pro-communist activity. Yet it is well known 
that the Seoul clique accuses of such crimes 
anyone who calls for the peaceful unifica- 
tion of Korea. Anybody is so accused who 
calls for negotiations with the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea or for the with- 
drawal of United States’ troops from South 
Korea. 

“The Commission [UNCURK] knows 
very well, of course, of the dimensions 
assumed by the spy mania in South Korea, 
but its report gives detailed accounts of the 
discovery of spy organizations, espionage 
groups, conspiracies, the penetration of so- 


called Northern agents, and so on and so ON THE USE OF KOREAN MERCENARIES ON VIETNAM 


on, all presented in sensationalist fashion. Mr. Salim, Tanzania 


By means of such methods the report of the 
Commission seeks to justify the terrorist 
activities of the Seoul puppets against the 
South Korean patriots struggling for the 
independence of their country against the 
foreign occupiers and their mercenary 


agents.” 
Mr. Baholli, Albania 


“After the armistice, specifically in 1958, 
the volunteers of the Chinese people with- 
drew from the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea. But the United States occupa- 
tion troops are still in South Korea, and it 
is in that occupation that we see the reason 
for the tragic situation and all the miseries 
suffered by the South Korean people. The 
so-called United Nations Commission tries 
in vain to present as satisfactory the situa- 
tion prevailing in that wretched country. 
Yet every one here knows that this is sheer 
empty propaganda. Those who are aware 
of the situation know better.” 


Mr. Biszta, Poland 


Referring to the U.N. Commission . . . “a 
child of the Cold War itself, this body 
flourishes in an atmosphere of the Cold 
War. One could compare it to a retarded 
child unable to understand the grown-ups, 
the changing times. The Commission is an 
instrument of interference in the internal 
affairs of the Korean people. It is used .. . 
to justify the occupation of South Korea by 
foreign troops. 


“For years the Commission has been re- 
peating the same slogans, the same formulae, 
as if nothing had changed in the world 
since its establishment in 1950. Since its 
inception the so-called United Nations Com- 
mission on Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea has served but one precise aim, that 
of providing the shield of the United Na- 
tions for an adventure which had nothing 
to do with the United Nations, and has 
nothing to do with it now, when sixty-six 
new Nations have entered the United Na- 
tions who had no part in the illegal decision 
of that time.” 


Mr. Salim had served as his country’s am- 
bassador to the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

“We have heard it argued . . . that the 
withdrawal of United Nations and other 
foreign forces currently occupying South 
Korea under the United Nations flag would 
strip South Korea of the protection of the 
United Nations. My delegation finds it very 
difficult to understand the logic and serious- 
ness of this contention. Is it really serious to 
believe that a country which is in any way 
threatened could afford to send a large ex- 
peditionary force to a foreign land? What 
sort of protection does the South Korean 
régime need when they have sent 50,000 
of their troops as mercenaries to South Viet- 
nam to participate in the cruel killing and 
maiming of innocent civilians? A regime 
which can participate with such a massive 
deployment of its troops in aggression 
against another country can hardly pretend 
to be living in constant fear of an imaginary 
aggressor. For the authorities in Seoul to 
allow themselves to be used against the 
innocent and valiant people of Vietnam, and 
then to shout that they need protection for 
their own security, is a combination of non- 
sense and hypocrisy. Indeed, if such claims 
are repeated too often only one appropriate 
conclusion can be drawn, namely that the 
protection that is so badly needed is for 
internal rather than any imaginary external 
reason. 


Mr. Diaconescu, Romania 


“The ephemeral existence of the régime 
installed in Seoul is based exclusively on 
outside help and on the massive presence 
of United States troops. An obvious illustra- 
tion is the panic of the South Korean au- 
thorities on learning that the United States 
intended to withdraw some of its troops 
stationed in Korea. . . . The presence of 
more than 50,000 South Korean mercenaries 
in Vietnam to fight against the Vietnamese 
people, which in its heroic struggle is serv- 
ing the interest of all the peace-loving peo- 
ples including the people of Korea, also 
proves how alien are the Seoul authorities 
to the true interests of the Korean nation.” 
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How to Defuse the ‘Powder Keg’ 


A former State Department official, from the 
Seoul Embassy, and the Korean desk, offers 
his suggestions. 


In the debate on the “Korean Question” in 
the First Committee last year, the Cuban Dele- 
gate, Mr. Alarcon, quoted an American diplomat, 
Gregory Henderson, whose views on the situa- 
tion were at variance, to say the least, with those 
being put forward by the United States Delega- 
tion. Mr. Henderson, though, had the authority 
behind him of having been a member of the 
United States Embassy in Seoul from 1948 to 
1950, and from 1958 to 1963 he was acting chief 
of Korean Affairs in the State Department. 

In 1970 he was an associate professor in the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
University, and acting director of the Edward 
R. Murrow Center. 

Mr. Henderson’s analysis of the Korean situa- 
tion, and the steps he suggests be taken toward 
unification, are in War/Peace Report, for August 
/September 1970, the publication of the Center 
of War/Peace Studies of the New York Friends 
Group, Inc. His article is entitled: “Korea: Can 
the Cold War Ground Thaw?”, with the sub- 
title: 

“Korea remains a neglected powderkeg, far 

more dangerous than it was in 1950-2, and 

steps should be taken now—by the U.N., 

by the super-powers, by Seoul and by Py- 

ongyang—to reduce the peril of new con- 
flict.” 

The pity is that the entire article was not 
read into the record, just prior to the United 
States’ delegate’s last word in that First Com- 
mittee debate—the 21-year-old diatribe against 
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“the Communist aggressors.” The former State 
Department official, with his first-hand experi- 
ence in Korea, quite agreed with the DPRK’s 
contention that the United Nations Commission 
on Unification and Rehabilitation was “openly 
partisan” and should be abolished. The “myth” 
of the United Nations Command, he wrote, 
should be quietly allowed to lapse. A represen- 
tative of the DPRK should be present when the 
Korean question was discussed in the United 
Nations, and the DPRK should be given observer 
status, the same as the ROK had for years. 

He would likewise agree with the DPRK’s 
contention that the “Korean Question” is one of 
unification and how it is to be achieved. The 
tenor of his article would indicate that although 
he would not use the same words he would 
also agree that— 

“The U.S. imperialists must give up at once 

their manoeuvres for the provocation of ag- 

gresive war against the DPRK and get out 
of South Korea without delay, taking along 
their aggressor troops and lethal weapons.” 

That withdrawal is the basic condition for 
preventing a new total war in Korea, as set forth 
in the previously mentioned DPRK memoran- 
dum of June 22, 1970, which the First Com- 
mittee had before it. 

That basic objective accepted, the two pro- 
posals for preventing a new Korean war—defus- 
ing the powderkeg—the ultimately achieving 
unification are not as far apart as might be ex- 
pected. Excerpts follow: 


DPRK 

The Government of the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea is ready to conclude, with the 
withdrawal of the U.S. imperialist aggressor 
army from South Korea, a peace agreement on 
North and South Korea refraining from attack 
on each other and take the measure of reducing 
the armies of North and South Korea to 100,000 
or less respectively. This is the only reliable 
guarantee for preserving a durable peace in 
Korea. 


HENDERSON 

The fundamental question in Korea remains 
unification: the re-unification of the most ancient 
and homogenous entity that has ever been 
divided—far more ancient than Germany, far 
more homogenous and long resident within 
present boundaries than Vietnam. But the fun- 
damental question no longer comes first in 
order of business. It is useless to prate about 
the reunification of a country in which one can- 
not even exchange a form postcard telling a 
Southern son whether his Northern mother is 
dead or his sister is married. (Even in warring 
Vietnam, such exchange of form postals is pos- 
sible, to say nothing of the thousands of letters 
and packages exchanged daily between the 
two Germanys.) In Korea, the first business 
must be more modest: to reduce an awesome 
tension. 

More hangs in the reduction of this tension 
than the interests of Korea and the allies of the 
two states there. It should not be forgotten that 
one of the two causes of World War II lay in a 
Japanese expansion whose first step was to assure 
that the Korean peninsula would not be dom- 
inated by any other major power. In 1950 Japan 
was still occupied by the United States, was 
forbidden armaments of its own, and was in no 
psychological state to use arms had it had 
them. These conditions are now altered. 
Should a Korea armed at present levels erupt 
into war next to a conservatively-led, independ- 
ent and powerful Japan with countless gains in 
its standard of living to lose, the effect of 
Japan’s military and foreign policy would be 
profound. Certainly Japan would be more 
justified in taking action in the Korean penin- 
sula, whose security has been declared essential 
to its own, than was the United States when the 
Soviets attempted to put missiles in Cuba. 

Only China is irretrievably involved in South- 


ast Asia, whereas in Korea there is a strategic 
involvement by Japan, the Soviet Union, China, 
and through formal treaty [with ROK] the 
United States. 

There is a prospect, therefore, that the division 
of Korea might, following the end of the Vietnam 
war, be a potentially even greater threat to world 
peace that Vietnam poses today. .. . It behooves 
the international community to reduce the risks 

. . the first few steps would be to repair the 
instruments of mediation. 

DPRK 

The Government of the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea strongly holds that the 
United Nations should take the measure of re- 
pealing all its illegal “resolutions” on the “Korean 
question” that were adopted under the coercion 
of the U.S. imperialists in violation of the U.N. 
Charter, withdrawing the U.S. imperialist troops 
occupying South Korea under the sign-board of 
“U.N. forces,” and dissolving at once the “United 
Nations Commission for Unification and Reha- 
bilitation of Korea,” an aggressive tool of United 
States’ imperialism. 

HENDERSON 

If the United Nations is to continue, in the 
short term, to deal with the unification question, 
then certainly the attendance of North Korea at 
the annual discussion should be encouraged, not 
opposed. ... 

Next it would be wise for the United Nations 
to end its partisan position in Korea. However 
one argues the validity of the U.N. involvement 
in the election of 1948 and in the Korean war— 
and there are fairly strong arguments on both 
sides of these questions—it is a bad election 
supervisor and is incapacitated to deal with 
future Korean problems. The present United 
Nations commitment to UNCURK is not only a 
liability to the United Nations, but it can be 
argued that, in its capacity to deal with a danger- 
ous problem that the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
both wish to see controlled, it is a liability to the 
superpowers as well. 

Not only is UNCURK openly partisan, but its 
composition has long since ceased to be repre- 
sentative of the international community. Most 
of its members reside in Tokyo and show mild 
interest in Korea at best. It has practically no 
capacity to influence present events even within 
South Korea while its unification efforts have 
been sterile. In short, UNCURK has forfeited its 
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The Korean question is the fact that South 
Korea is under the occupation of the U.S. troops, 
under U.S. domination. The stationing of U.S. 
troops in South Korea and the policy of colonial 
enslavement followed by the United States are 
the basic obstacles to the unification of Korea. 
The struggle for unification is inseparable from 
the struggle for the withdrawal of the U.S. im- 
perialist aggressor troops from South Korea and 
the liquidation of U.S. colonial rule there. 


Kim I] Sung 
Premier of the Cabinet 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


From a letter to the president of the Korean 
Affairs Institute in Washington, January 4, 1967. 


Basic Obstacle to Unification 


raison d’ etre and should be promptly discon- 
tinued. 

The fiction of the U.N. Command in Korea— 
long no more than a myth—should likewise be 
allowed to quietly lapse despite the danger that 
U.S. tactical controls over Korean frontline troops 
are likely to lapse with it. 

Following this, North Korea should be ad- 
mitted to observer status in the United Nations. 
Bitter as this concession might seem to the Re- 
public of Korea it is only through such equality 
with the ROK that the D.P.R.K. is ever likely to 
have any disposition to negotiate: such disposi- 
tion should, in the long run, be worth more to 
South Korea than its presently worthless U.N. 
monopoly. 

Finally, the Military Armistice Commission at 
Panmunjom, which for 18 years has served little 
to relieve tensions, more often to inflame them, 
should be given the task of opening up commu- 
nication between the two halves of the country. 
The representative of the “U.N. Command” 
might, when feasible, be replaced with a dele- 
gate from South Korea so that the two govern- 
ments can at least communicate with one another 
directly. 

More important than those steps ... would be 
achievement of lower levels of armament 
throughout the peninsula. The United States and 
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the Soviet Union should supplement their cur- 
rent SALT discussions by talks in which they 
agree to limit the arms they inject into the 
Korean peninsula, and use their influence to 
make their Korean client state* undertake re- 
ductions of say, initially, about 100,000 each. 

ROK forces numbering 620,000 today face 
some 385,000 North Korean forces. Thus, even 
without a North Korean reduction, the ROK 
could make some unilateral reduction. 

For its part, the United States could certainly 
withdraw one of its two divisions from Korea. 
_.. It should be the longer range aim of U.S.- 
Soviet talks to obtain through the leverage of 
sharply. lowered arms deliveries . . . so that troop 
levels on either side would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000-150,000—their approximate level 
in 1950. 

DPRK 

The Government of the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea holds that trade and economic 
cooperation, mutual exchange and cooperation in 
the fields of science, culture, art and sports 
should be realized between the North and South; 
postal exchange and personal visits be material- 
ized between them and north-south negotiations 
be conducted between representatives of various 


* The North Koreans would, of course, 
object to any such nomenclature. 


political parties and public organizations and all 
personages of popular character for the purpose 
of consulting about these problems. 


HENDERSON 

Military reductions should be accompanied by 
a modest but gradually increasing program of 
communication between the two Koreas. The 
first step should be to permit the exchange, 
through censors, of form postal cards, similar to 
those used in Vietnam, in which space is left for 
vital family statistics. The present situation in 
which divided families are unable to know 
whether their members are living or dead should 
be regarded as a violation of basic human rights. 
. .. Letters should, as soon as possible, be per- 
mitted to replace the forms, and eventually pack- 
ages should be permitted. . . . Exchanges of a 
limited number of magazines and newspapers 
should be allowed. 

Such steps, if taken, might lead to conditions 
enabling reconsideration of the unification issue 
itself in a decade or more. 

An effort in this area could probably be under- 
taken more effectively by the four powers most 
intimately concerned—the U.S., China, U.S.S.R. 
and Japan—than by the United Nations. Such 
reconsideration would require the entry of main- 
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A “My Lai” of Korea in 1950—in the name of the United Nations. 


land China in the United Nations and into format 
relationships with the United States as well as 
considerably more detente in U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
relations. 

DPRK 

The Government of the Democratic People’s 
Government of Korea consistently held, and still 
holds, that Korea’s unification should be achieved 
by peaceful means and independently by the 
Korean people themselves on democratic prin- 
ciples without interference by any outside forces 
after the withdrawal of U.S. imperialist aggressor 
troops from South Korea. 

Fhe Government of the Democratic People’s 
Republic still holds that as a means for its 
realization a unified central government should 
be established through free north-south general 
elections on democratic principles and is ready 
to set up a Confederation of North and South 
Korea as a transitional measure, if necessary, 
before complete unification, while leaving the 
present social systems of the North and South 
as they are. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of 
Korea declares that an international conference 
of countries concerned may be convened, if 
necessary, to peacefully settle the Korean 
question. 
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Korean war refugees gather scraps of their devastated homes to build shelters. 


Lifting the Curtain 


on the Pentagon Papers 


By JOSEPH BRANDT 


Joseph Brandt is Public Relations Director of the Daily World and Executive Director of 


the American-Korean Friendship and Information Center. 


Of the 49,000 cubic feet of classified docu- 
ents comprising 160 million pages, the estimate 


for the Korean war is 60 million pages. But it 


) would take only a small portion of these millions 
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‘of pages, when made public, to expose the lies, 
deceit and perfidy used by our statesmen and 


‘military leaders to cover up the tragic events 


leading to the Korean War of 1950-53. 
The Pentagon Papers referred to by the New 
York Times as a “chilling record of diplomatic 


~ and military duplicity by four* American admin- 
_ istrations” are only the first chapters in an indict- 
ment yet to be drawn up, in the first place, by 
. the people of the United States as the basis for 
bringing to justice the U.S. war criminals identi- 
_ fied by name in the Pentagon Papers. 


Not all the criminals are yet identified because 


the most important classified papers are yet to 


‘be revealed, and the war criminals investigated. 


_ Only then will the criminal nature of the im- 


perialist policies of the U.S. following the end 
of the second World War be completely exposed 


~ and the criminals brought to justice. 


Such a full scale investigation should be 


_ broadened into demand for an investigation of 
_ the whole Cold War strategy in the Pacific, 
including, first of all, United States involvement 


in Korea under the guise of the United Nations. 


Such an investigation will reveal the crime fash- 
ioned by the Pentagon in June, 1950. 

The crime was the unwarranted invasion of 
Korea by the U.S. armed forces, the vast devasta- 
tion of cities, villages, factories, schools, hospi- 
tals and lives in North Korea, the losses of 
American personnel and equipment (2.3 times 
the U.S. losses in the Pacific area in World War 
II, 54,246 U.S. dead, hundreds of thousands 
wounded, many of them crippled for life) and 
the twenty-one year occupation of South Korea 
by U.S. imperialism impelled it to disdain 
international law, the Constitution, Congress, 
citizens, allies, and whole Asian nations as is 
the case now in Vietnam. 

In the light of this systematic, prolonged, and 
cynical deceit of the American people and the 
world, we urge that our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress make a full examination 
and exposure of all the facts and policies per- 
taining to the Korean War of 1950-1953. We 
submit that the American people were no less 
deceived and tricked by government propa- 
ganda about the war, which was one of the first 
moves, after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in the 
expansion of the American anti-Communist 
empire in Asia. It is long past time for the 
American people to know the full truth about 


*The Nixon Administration, the fifth in the string, is equally guilty. It is well to remember 
that Nixon himself was Vice President in the Eisenhower Administration. 

Anthony J. Russo, former Rand School economist who has been sentenced to prison for refus- 
ing to answer Grand Jury questions as to how the Pentagon Papers became public told the 
New York Times, July 28: “The present policy rests on as many lies and as much deceit as we 


see in the Pentagon Papers. 
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the role of the U.S. government and the military- 
industrial complex in the Korean War. 


The tension in Korea continues. It is due en- 
tirely to the presence of U.S. troops in South 
Korea and the economiic penetration of South 
Korea by the imperialist monopolies of the U.S. 
and its allies in Japan. Military provocations in 
South Korea have escalated to more than 10,000 
per year, opposition to the barbarous Park re- 
gime has increased; American soldiers in South 
Korea have begun to protest against U.S. policy 
in Asia. 

The U.S. reduction of troops in South Korea 
is only a cover-up for a general policy in Indo- 
china and Asia of stepping up economic and 
military assistance so Asians can fight Asians 
under the protective atomic umbrella of U.S. 
imperialism. 

This year the United Nations will discuss once 
more the Korean question. Once more its Politi- 
cal Committee will receive the report of the long- 
discredited U.N. Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea. Once more, pre- 
dictably, it will have to decide whether or not 
representatives of the DPRK should take part in 
its deliberations, a right denied these 20 years. 
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We call on the peace movement and all the 
people of the United States to support the de- 
mand of large numbers of U.N. delegates that 
this U.S.-run Commission be dissolved, and that 
the farce of “U.N. actions in Korea”—which is, in 
fact, nothing more than a facade for U.S. im- 
perialist action—be ended. 

We call on the peace movement and all peace- 
minded Americans to act now: 

“Utmost pressure must be exerted upon 
the government in Washington to abandon 
its disastrous policy in Asia, to withdraw all 
its troops, on a genuine basis, from Korea— 
and all other military equipment—and to 
permit the people of Korea to determine 
their own future, develop their own re- 
sources for the benefit of their own people, 
and choose a form of government according 
to their own needs and desires.” 

(From AKFIC Program, Operation War 
Shift.”) 

We urge the American people whose nation 
was founded on a revolutionary struggle to sup- 
port the Korean people against U.S.-Japanese 
colonialism and to secure the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to recog- 
nize that other peoples are struggling to liberate 
and unite themselves. We call for a policy of 
American friendship and peace toward all the 
people of Korea and indeed toward all the peo- 
ple of the world. 


Stembera 
’Words and Deeds” 


Operation Shoe String 


“We operate on a shoe string and always welcome more contribu- 
tions for shoe strings.” AKFIC Chairman Professor H. L. Parsons. 


We acknowledge with sincere thanks some of the contributions 
received: 
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John J. Abt, Attorney, New York 

James S. Allen, Publisher, New York 

Robert L. Allen, Author, Black Studies Dept., 
San ose State College, California 

Professor Robt. Ante, Queens College, New York 

Dr. Herbert Aptheker, Author-Historian, Director 
Am. Institute for Marxist Studies, New York 

James Aronson, Author, Journalist, Editor, New York 

Rev. Lee H. Ball, New York 

Edward K. Barsky, M.D., New York 

Charles G. Bell, Author, Tutor, St. Johns College, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

Elmer A. Benson, Former Gov. Minnesota 

Joseph Brandt, Public Relations Director, Dazly World 

Professor Fred J. Carrier, Villanova Univ., Pennsylvania 

Rev. Mark A. Chamberlin, Oregon 

Blair Clifford, Student, Indiana 

Professor Robert S. Cohen, Boston University 

Reverend J. Raymond Cope, California 

Professor Ephraim Cross, City College of New York 

Angelo D’Angelo, Graduate Student, Labor History, 
New York 

Ruth Gage-Colby, United Nations Representative of 
WILPE and United Nations Correspondent, New York 

Professor Horace B. Davis, Author, Massachusetts 

Dr. Stanton Ling Davis, Case Western Reserve 
University, Ohio 

Ossie Davis, Noted Actor, Playwright, Director and 
Black People’s Leader, New York 

Hugh De Lacy, Former Congressman, California 

Angie Dickerson, Member, World Peace Council, N.Y. 

Harry Epstein, M.D., New York 

Ruth Crawford France, Writer and Editor. Formerly 
Member UN Secretariat, Indiana 

Stanley Faulkner, Attorney, New York 

Sidney Finkelstein, Author, New York 

Professor Philip Foner, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

Eleanor W. Fowler, Executive Director Woman’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom 
(WILPF), Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Lewis A. Fretz, New Hampshire 

John Gilman, Midwest Chairman, National Coalition 
Against War, Racism and Repression 

Sidney J. Gluck, Businessman-Consultant 

Carlton B. Goodlett, M.D., Member World Peace 
Council, San Francisco, California 

Raymond Grantham, Teacher, California 

Professor Martin Green, Center for 20th Century 
Studies, University of Wisconsin 

Nan Guerrero, Vice-President, Advisory Board 
(SCEF), Atlanta, Georgia 

Ralph H. Gundlach, Ph.D., New York 

Professor Donald C. Hodges, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Charles J. Jackson, Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Georgia 

Dr. Oakley C. Johnson, New York 

Dev. J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., New Jersey 

Dr. David Kimmelman, New York 

Professor Howard D. Langford, Ph.D., Author, Maryland 

Professor Denise Levertov, Poet, Boston 

Professor Oliver S. Loud, Antioch College, 
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A.K.F.LC. 
INITIA TING-SPONSORS 
(partial list) 
Yellow Springs, Obio 
Dr. Bernard Mandel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Queens College, New York 
Carl Marzani, Author, Publisher, New York 
Lew M. Moroze, Teacher, New Jersey 
Henry McKnight, Jr., Executive board member, 

Local 6, International Longshoremen and 

Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) California 
Rev. Howard Melish, New York 
Grambs Miller, Artist, New York 
Rev. Richard Morford, New York 
Michael Munk, Journalist, New York 
George B. Murphy, Jr., Journalist, Washington, D.C. 
Scott Nearing, Author, Maine 
Isidore G. Needleman, Attorney, New York 
Professor Richard Ohmann, Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Connecticut 
Professor Wayne O’Neil, M.I.T. and Harvard, 

Massachusetts 
B. B. Page, Teacher, New Jersey 
John Pappademos, Vice-President Local 1627, AFT, 

Illinois 
Professor Howard L. Parsons, Chairman, Dept. of 

Philosophy, U. of Bridgeport, Conn. 

William L. Patterson, Co-chairman, Black Liberation 
Commission, Communist Party, U.S.A., New York 
John Pittman, Journalist, co-editor, Daily World, N.Y. 

William J. Pomeroy, Author, Journalist, 

Middlesex, England 
Quinton Q. Priest (graduate student) 

Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars (CCAS) 

Tucson chapter, Arizona 
Jeanne Quan, Division of Asian Studies, Ethnic Studies 

Department, University of California, 

Berkeley, California 
John Randolph, outstanding screen, T.V., and theatre 

personality, New York 
Anton Refregier, Artist, New York 
Holland D. Roberts, American-Russian Institute, . 

California 
Irving Sarnoff, Peace Action Council, 

Los Angeles, California 
George Shenkar, Engineer, Michigan i 
Jessica Smith, Author, Editor, Journalist, New York 
Andrew Stapp, Chairman, American Servicemen’s 

Union, N.Y. 

Professor Louise Pettibone Smith, Connecticut 
Dr. John Somerville, California Western, 

San Diego, California 
Prof. Emeritus Dirk J. Struik, MIT, Mass. 1 
Anthoney Toney, Artist, New York 
Jarvis Tyner, National Chairman, Young Workers 

Liberation League (YWLL) 

Joe Walker, N.Y. Editor “‘“Mubammad Speaks.” 4 
John Woodford, Editor of “Muhammad Speaks,” 

Chicago, Ill. | 
Karl G. Yoneda, Working Longshoreman, 

San Francisco, California 
Professor Howard Zinn, Boston University 

(Organizations, professions, and posts listed only for 
identification) 


William M. Mandel, Author, Berkeley, California 
Andy March, Anthropology Department, 
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AKFIC Executive Board 


DR. HOWARD L. PARSONS RUTH GAGE-COLBY 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 


JOSEPH BRANDT 
Executive Dzurector 


GEORGE B. MURPHY, JR. 


REVEREND LEE H. BALL 
Vice-Chairman 


Secretary ANDREW STAPP 
PROFESSOR ROBERT ANTE ia 

Director of Publications JARVIS TYNER 
PROFESSOR FRED J. CARRIER Vice-Chaiwman 


Director of Education and Information 


RUTH CRAWFORD FRANCE NORRICK 
Vice-Chairman 


JOE WALKER JOHN WOODFORD 
Vice-Chairwoman Vice-Chairman 


DR. HERBERT APTHEKER 
Vice-Chairman 


[-] | support the A.K.F.I.C.; please place my name on your mailing list. 
Please send me [_] copies of OPERATION WAR SHIFT. 


[] We are interested in Speaker/Lecturer on Korea. Also Photo Exhibition, and 
Korean Music. 


[] | enclose a contribution to help publish and circulate KOREA FOCUS. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
‘Enclosed find $_____ for _________ one-year 
subscription(s) to KOREA FOCUS, at $5.00 each. 


Please send to: 


LES | Se SI OS et IE aio RTO SY aA ANTS 8 NEES NCO Y E Sched Sik ee ye 


Make check or money order payable to 

AMERICAN-KOREAN FRIENDSHIP AND 
INFORMATION CENTER 

160 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 


John Foster Dulles (belo, 
an American hawk of 19 
views U.S. positions at 
38th parallel a week bef 
outbreak of the war. 
Defense Secretary Mel 
Laird (left), a hawk of 19 
repeats inspection 21 ye 
later, both in the name of 
United Nations. 


